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Our Watch Tower. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE MUSIC HALLS. 


rOW that the smoke and dust of the conflict have to 
some extent cleared away, and we can survey the 
battle-field with more certainty than was possible 
when it was occupied by the excited partisans of 








do with very much more serious matters than a 
simple quarrel between the County Council on the 


' and that what is really involved is the whole system 
of the licensing of places of public amusement, of the body to 
whom such licensing should be entrusted, and of the relations 


which should exist between licensers and licensees. Nor can it. 


be doubted that, when Parliament takes the matter in hand—as 
the persistent pressure of public opinion must inevitably force it 
to do before very long—the preposterous Act of King George II. 
will be cast bodily into the melting pot, and some better system 
will be invented to take its place. The forces of cant are strong, 


no doubt ; but the steady progress of common sense will pass. 


over them in this instance as it has so often passed over them 
before, and the improvement, although it may be slow, will be 
certain. 

The mere transfer of power from the Progressives to the 
Moderates on the County Council would not meet the require- 
ments of the case. Even if the ratepayers of London could 
be aroused from the sort of lethargy which seems to afflict 
them whenever the time for municipal elections comes round, 
there would be no guarantee whatever that they would not 
relapse again at the very next opportunity. And, indeed, the 
mere fact that the granting or refusing these licenses is in the 
“hands of a body whose views depend on the accident of a chance, 
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either side, it becomes obvious that we have now to- 


one side and the Empire Company on the other ;. 
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majority affords a sufficient argument for the entire condemnation 
of the present system. Whether, when the Council is occupied 
with its licensing business, it is engaged in a judicial function, as 
Mr. Justice Charles thinks, or whether, according to Mr. Justice 
Wright’s opinion, it is only ‘‘an administrative body exercising 
really administrative functions, though involving something of a 
judicial character,” does not appear of very great importance. 
But whether the Council is a judicial body or not, it ought to 
preserve an attitude of impartiality in regard to the questions 
which may be brought before it, and should by no means 
approach them with minds already influenced and made up by 
the personal considerations, and the political and sectarian 
prejudices, to which so many members of the Council quite 
calmly, and as a matter of course, confessed. Unfortunately 
the Council’s neglect of its plain duty in this matter cannot be 
denied by any candid mind, and constitutes, to speak plainly, a 
shameful and dangerous scandal. 
It is not necessary, in considering the unfairness of the action 
~of the Council in the Empire case, to discuss the broad question 
-of what is to be done with the women of the class that was 
said—and, it may probably be taken for granted, was proved— 
to furnish the great majority of the female frequenters of the 
promenade. If the promenade has been so frequented, it was 
with the full knowledge and implied sanction of the Council. 
For years the Empire license has been granted under cir- 
cumstances absolutely on all fours with those on which it has 
now been refused. There was, until Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s 
attack was made with such singular and unexpected success, 
no reason to suppose that any change would be made in the 
policy which had for so long guided the Council. All at once, 
and practically without notice, the Council changed its mind. 
If, after proper consideration and due care, it had come to 
athe conclusion that the music halls which are under its control 
afford too good an opportunity for the meeting of dissolute 
persons of both sexes, and had announced that the observance ot 
a new set of regulations would be made obligatory after a certain 
time—say twelve months—it would have been perfectly within 
jts rights, and would honestly have raised the whole question 
jn a fair and straightforward manner. And it must not be 
forgotten that in the whole question is included the very 
jmportant one as to how far the legal rights of the Council extend 
jn the direction of imposing any restrictions at all. But the 
majority of the Council, who seem to think that they can treat 
the people of this great city as a parcel of children, and that 
the people are going tamely to submit to such treatment, 
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allowed themselves to be led by a prejudiced and narrow-minded 
clique of faddists, puritans, and “‘labour leaders,” desperately 
anxious that nobody but themselves shall ever have an 
opportunity of posing as friends of the ‘“‘ unemployed,” and 
perpetrated the injustice of which all reasonable men complain. 
It is of no use to protest, as many of them do, that they were 
guided by the best of motives. Neither men nor Councils are 
allowed to do evil that good may come of it, and, even supposing 
that the Council was right in suppressing the Empire promenade 
and drinking bars, it is quite certain that it took action at 
the wrong time and in the wrong way. And this is absolutely 
the best that can be said for it. 

That the Empire managers and their advisers showed any 
great amount of tact or discretion in the conduct of their defence 
would hardly be claimed by their warmest supporters. Mr. 
George Edwardes’s attitude after the decision of the Licensing 
Committee was one of mere bounce and bluster, and he seemed 
altogether to have forgotten that the majority of the County Council 
is mainly composed of just the small-minded men who would 
certainly be made doggedly obstinate if they thought they were 
being ‘‘ bluffed.”” To protest that the closing of the promenade 
and drinking bars would ruin the business of the Empire was to 
make an almost fatal admission, and to play directly into the 
hands of Mrs. Chant and her friends. The hysterical tone of 
much of the assistance which the Press rendered, with the best 
possible intentions, did, after awhile, more harm than good ; and 
the abuse which was heaped upon the opposition was calculated 
to excite a sympathy which they really did not deserve. Clear- 
sighted persons who declined to be influenced by mere clamour 
and irrelevant talk could not fail to perceive that it is possible to 
be a fanatic, and yet to be perfectly honest, and that a faddist is 
not necessarily actuated by nefarious motives. Finally, that 
closing of the Empire with alarums and excursions of the most 
startling kind, and reopening it after a fortnight with quite a 
lamb-like meekness, approached too near the confines of burlesque 
or farce to be effectual. 

But, although we may be prepared to admit that Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant may be the most single-minded person iu the world, 
although we may even be able to find a good word—difficult as it, 
may be—for Mr. Parkinson himself, and although we give the 
other side the full benefit of Mr. George Edwardes’s blunders, it 
is impossible to come to any other conclusion than that the 
London County Council is quite unfitted to exercise any super- 
vision over the amusements of the people of London, and that 
any extension of its powers would be absolutely intolerable, 
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The best thing that the music hall proprietors can do is to bring 
the matter fully before Parliament as soon as possible, and to 
endeavour to obtain a transfer of the powers now misused by the 
Council to the Lord Chamberlain, or—and this would probably 
be best—to some specially-constituted sub-department of the 
Home Office. Why the theatrical managers should be expected 
to make common cause with them in the matter is not so clear. 
The music hall interest is wealthy and powerful, and can very 
well look after itself, and personally the managers of theatres 
have no interest in any change. They get on admirably with the 
Lord Chamberlain, and if they have to defend themselves it will 
be time enough for them to enter the field when any attack is 
made on the part of the Council. 

One of the oddest parts of the whole business, and one throwing 
a strong light on the absurd principles on which we are governed, 
is the undeniable fact that there is not a music hall in London in 
which the restrictions imposed by the Act of King George II. are 
not systematically set at naught every night. It is not many 
years ago since Mr. Chance, then the magistrate at Southwark, 
decided—on the hearing of an information laid by Mr. Holland, 
of the Surrey Theatre, against Mr. Villiers, of the Canterbury 
Hall—that although a ballet called The Peri of Peru might 
possibly not come under the category of a “stage play” it was 
undoubtedly ‘“‘an entertainment of the stage’’ and, as such, 
illegal in a place which was not provided with the licence of the 
Lord Chamberlain. Mr. Villiers appealed to Sir William 
Hardman and the other Surrey magistrates at Newington 
Sessions, and they—although, as Sir William said, all their 
sympathies were with Mr. Villiers—had no difficulty in deciding 
that the conviction was correct and must be affirmed. That 
judgment has never been contradicted or set aside, and yet the 
programmes of the music halls to-day consist for the most part of 
“‘ entertainments of the stage.” If Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s over- 
abundant zeal leads to a real reform of all these contradictions 
and anomalies, she will turn out after all to have been a public 
benefactress in disguise. 

For the theatres to make common cause with the music halls 
would give an unfortunate colour to one assumption which lovers 
of the drama are bound tocombat. Mr. Irving lately complained 
of the practice of ‘‘ dragging theatres into all obnoxious questions 
relating to ‘places of public entertainment’ with which they 
have nothing in common.” At the music hall the play is 
emphatically not the thing. Amusement there is in plenty— 
song, dance, juggling, feats of strength—all of them capital 
diversions, but no more allied to the drama than to literature or 
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science. The whole essence of the case for the Empire pro- 
menade was that here was a place where you could spend half- 
an-hour without the trouble of booking a seat—a place to which 
many people resorted simply because the entertainment demanded 
no sustained attention, and permitted them to come and go at 
pleasure. The drama cannot be trifled with in this agreeable 
way. If youwent tosee John A’Dreams or The Case of Rebellious 
Susan, you must take a seat and sit them out. They represent 
an art which is not congenial to the atmosphere of tobacco and 
the popping of corks. You may find these a solace between the 
acts, but when the curtain is up you have to concentrate your 
brain tissue on the intention of the author, the progress of the 
story, the delicate interpretation of character by the players. 
You are, in any intellectual and esthetic sense, as far removed 
from the music hall as if it and you were in different planets. 
Aud not only from the music hall; for it is well known that at 
several popular theatres in London the entertainment is simply 
a variety show, essentially undramatic and incoherent, loosely 
strung together to afford certain singers and dancers and mimics 
opportunities for displaying their gifts. Here you may leave 
your seat for an hour without missing anything which could be 
described as relative to the purpose of playing. The variety 
show is just as distinct from the drama as the music hall, and it 
is a pity that Mr. Clement Scott, in his address at Newcastle, 
should have confused this distinction by classing all the theatres 
together, as if the Lyceum, the Haymarket, the St. James’s, the 
Garrick, or the Court had any part or lot with houses where the 
fun is uproarious, but totally alien t> the business of the dramatist. 
The music hall has a public of its own, for nothing is more 
eertain than that the vast mass of its patrons do not care for the 
play. They are perfectly happy with the “‘ serio-comic” and the 
acrobat, and we would not for worlds disturb their contentment ; 
but do not let us have their tastes discussed as if they gave tone 
to the stage. And in any controversy about “ places of public 
entertainment” do not let us have the theatre bracketed with 
the music hall as though their aims and responsibilities were 
akin. They are totally different things; and it would be most 
injurious to the cause of dramatic art, most antagonistic to the 
healthy and elevating influence of the stage at its best, were the 
public to get into the habit of looking upon them as parts of the 
same institution. The Empire is not a theatre in the right 
meaning of the word, and it is simply misleading, a grievous 
injustice to the many players amongst us who aim at the highest 
standard in their work, to call it a theatre. 
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Portraits. 





MISS WINIFRED EMERY. 


lama accomplished young actress, to whom so much of the 

success of The New Womam is due, belongs to an old 
theatrical family. Her grandfather, John Emery, excelled as a 
representative of rustic characters, eliciting high praise from such 
critics as Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt. Her father, Samuel Anderson 
Emery, described by Mr. Joseph Knight as a “ striking, a strong, 
and a picturesque actor,” was no less at home in the same class of 
parts, especially those in which blunt pathos is demanded. His 
Dan’l Peggotty and Captain Cuttle are remembered as alto- 
gether admirable. Miss Winifred Emery (Mrs. Cyril Maude) 
has an equal aptitude for the stage in other ways. Born in 1862, 
she entered his father’s profession in her thirteenth year, 
appeared for some time in pantomime and child-parts, and, 
having taken higher ground with a confidence fully justified by 
the result, was engaged by Mr. Irving to play at the Lyceum in 
The Bells, Louis XI., and Richelieu. At this time—and the fact 
is noteworthy—she was not out of her teens. Her progress was 
so rapid that Mr. Irving selected her to understudy Miss Ellen 
Terry both in England and in America; and her occasional 
performances of Marguerite in Faust and Olivia in Mr. Wills’s 
adaptation of Ihe Vicar of Wakefield—parts in which, of course, 
she had a trying ordeal of comparison to go through—showed 
her to be worthy of the honour he did her. During the Jast six 
years or more, with ever-increasing beauty and expressiveness of 
method, Miss Emery has occupied the chief place as actress at 
various theatres, distinguishing herself particularly as Dearest 
in Little Lord Fauntleroy, as Clarissa in the adaptation of 
Richardson’s novel, and, last but not least, as Vashti Dethic in 
Judah (in succession to Miss Brandon). Hazlitt, speaking of one 
of John Emery’s impersonations, said: ‘‘It is impossible to 
praise it sufficiently, because there is never an opportunity of 
finding fault with it.” We are tempted to apply the same words 
to Miss Emery’s acting, which has furnished us with many 
artistic examples of the passionate, the pathetic, and the prettily 
hoydenish. 
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Che Round Table. 





THE PUBLIC AS FETISH. 
By A. B. Watktey. 


"es ifarraceaaty to the world at large are all very well. ‘“‘ Vive 

la compagnie!” is a convivial sentiment. To have a good 
opinion of the human race is a disguised but comparatively 
innocuous form of self-esteem. But is not the worship of the public 
—I mean the public in the playhouse—tending towards fanaticism ? 
Is not our praise of this public becoming just a trifle fulsome ? 
That the managers should be prone to adulation of their 
kind friends in front is excusable enough. The public pays. 
Even here, perhaps, it is not easy to see why the ordinary con- 
ditions of a commercial bargain should not obtain. The manager 
has something to sell. The public buys or not, as it chooses. 
When you purchase a pair of.socks from your hosier, he will treat 
you civilly, if he wishes to retain your custom; but he will not 
think it incumbent on him to ascribe to you all the virtues and 
an almost superhuman intelligence. Why, then, should the 
purchase of a theatre-ticket entitle you to so copious a dose of 
flattery? That the actors should applaud the public beyond its 
merits is a natural bid for reciprocity—they expect a like service 
in return. But when the critics and other people who have no 
commercial interest in the matter take to joining in this chorus 
of ‘Te Publicum laudamus,” does not the thing strike you as a 
little ludicrous ? We hear of the public’s large heart—the 
public is always large-hearted, as lessees are always enterprising 
and acting-managers are always courteous. Its great heart is 
always beating in the right place. We are asked to revere the 
conscience of the public, its sturdy common sense, its sympathy 
for what is good and pure, its hatred of shams, its collective 
wisdom, its infallible taste, its size—when (as it invariably does) 
it flocks in its thousands—its good humour, its just indignation, 
its one voice—the public always applauds with one voice—its 
surprising accomplishment of knowing what it wants—the public 
knows what it wants, we are told at least a dozen times a week 
—its fidelity to its favourites, its indulgence to beginners, its 
memory, its imagination, its persistent resolve to get value for its 
money. The public is the ultimate judge—a final court of appeal, 
a tribunal—I have even seen it described as an Areopagus. I, for 
one, am getting rather tired of this combination of Aristides, the 
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Admirable Crichton, and Briareus. Let us, with what calmness 
we may, ask ourselves what is the public ? 

The public is a fine name for other people. 

In a sense, there is no public. It is a corporate Mrs. 
Harris. It is like the child’s ‘‘ to-morrow,’ which never 
comes. All such collective abstractions as ‘the state,” 
“‘the church,” ‘the public,” are of course only abstrac- 
tions. The public is the not-yourself. For each individual 
member of the public, the public consists of everybody—save 
himself. The public, then, is a hallucination, a perpetually shift- 
ing mirage—‘‘ there where thou art not, there shall the public be 
found,” Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer” might have sung. But as we 
must needs fix our ideas and give some concrete form to the 
abstraction, let us agree that the public means the people in any 
playhouse on any night multiplied by the total number of play- 
houses, and the product again multiplied by the total number of 
nights they are open. Enter, then, a theatre on any night. 
Stay ! any night won’t do. It mustn’t be the first night, because 
M. Sarcey says first-night audiences are not representative, they 
are not the public. Nor must it be the second, because, as any 
manager will tell you, the second night is chiefly ‘‘ paper.” So 
you go, let us say, on the fiftieth night. What do yousee? Some 
hundreds of human beings of all classes, sitting side hy side, their 
gaze all in one direction, with their faces all simultaneously dis- 
torted in grimaces of terror or laughter, making the same noise 
with the palm of their hands, or stamping in unison with their 
feet. When yousaw them half-an-hour agoin the street, you noticed 
nothing conspicuously venerable about them. You were sure that, 
if all their affairs were known to you, out of so many, some were 
bound to be wife-beaters, one or two murderers perhaps; others 
would have committed arson or robbed achurch. But you didn’t 
care. They were merely passers-by. But now that they have 
€ntered the playhouse, all is changed as though by miracle. They 
have become “the public.” The great heart is beating. The 
ultimate judge is judging. The public is engaged in knowing 
what it wants. The fetish is ‘‘ working’’ and wagging its head, 
while the manager and others of the faithful worship it with the 
appointed ritual, the invocation to “kind friends in front,” and 
all the rest of it. 

The public is a crowd. 

This is not a term of abuse but a scientific classification. 
For though the process by which passers-by are converted 
into public may be called. miraculous, on account of its 
lightning rapidity, there is a real transmutation, which is 
reducible to natural law. A crowd, a collection of people in one 
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place for some common purpose, has an entity, a temperament of 
its own—it is more than the mere sum of the individuals com- 
posing it. We hear constantly of the ‘electric influence,” 
the ‘‘contagious sympathy,” of a crowd; and behind these 
phrases there are facts. Emotion is “catching.”” When two 
men are laughing together at the same joke, each will laugh more 
heartily than he would were he not stimulated by the other’s 
laughter. So the laughter of a couple of hundred men will be 
many more than two hundred times the laughter of one. 
All the feelings excited by the drama are intensified by being 
shared. This acts both ways, against the performance as well as 
for it. For the man who is bored has his own boredom increased 
by the consciousness of his neighbours’. Hence the violent 
extremes of theatrical fortune ; what in a book, read in solitude, 
would be mildly agreeable or the reverse, in the theatre provokes 
a storm of cheers or hisses. The man in the street, then, has 
his emotional capacity increased by the mere act of entering the 
theatre. The “ potential’’ of the crowd—the electrician’s term is 
peculiarly appropriate—is higher than that of its separate com- 
ponents. What is more,-its moral tone is raised. A crowd is 
more moral than any of its elements, simply because men will 
not countenance in public what they will cheerfully do in private. 
I take this to be the prosaic explanation of the “ great heart,” 
already mentioned. Unfortunately, the peculiar force, the trans- 
formative agency—call it electricity, what you will—generated by 
the contact of men in a crowd stops short at the emotions and 
the moral sense. It does not touch the intelligence. The 
brain-power of a crowd is no greater than that of its average 
member. You cannot understand any more quickly or think any 
more deeply because of the simultaneous understanding and 
thought of your neighbours. Nor does your special equipment 
as a playgoer—your experience of the drama, your judgment, 
your taste—gain any accretion by your proximity to other play- 
goers. If you were a philistine, or a dullard, or a crank, when 
you crossed Wellington Street, you will be just the same philis- 
tine, or dullard, or crank inside the Lyceum. That is to say, so 
far as the intellect, the power of judging, analysing, comparing, 
interpreting—in a word,the critical capacity—is concerned, this pub- 
lic of which we hear so much is no better nor worse than the passers- 
by in the street. In fact, the two things are one and the same. 
We see, then, what this awe-inspiring public is—any crowd of 
people inside a theatre, only to be distinguished from any crowd 
outside in the higher pitch of its emotions and its slightly higher 
ethical standard. Let those to whom it acts as a providence, the 
various people who have an interest in the ‘‘gate-money,” worship 
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it if they will. But to ask criticism—and this, though I am rather 
late in reaching it, is my point—to prostrate itself before this idol 
is, I submit, to ask toomuch. Inarecent number of The Theatre 
I find Mr. Clement Scott talking of the necessity of ‘‘ feeling the 
public pulse,” and asserting that “‘ the great art of the newspaper 
critic is instinctively to gauge or foretell public opinion ;” while, 
in another number, Mr. Charles Dickens declares that ‘‘ the con- 
sideration of what the public really wants, the faculty of looking 
at things from the public’s point of view, become essential parts 
of the equipment of anyone who wishes to be an influential critic ; 
and without such knowledge there is nothing but blind speculation 
and groping in the dark, followed, for the most part, by mere 
discomfiture and failure.’”’ Some little time ago certain news- 
papers offered a prize to the reader who should score highest in 
a competition of votes for, say, ‘“‘ Our Twelve Greatest Novelists.” 
Of course, the prize-winner was not the competitor who voted for 
his own set of greatest novelists, but the competitor who could 
make the shrewdest guess as to the novelists for whom the 
majority of the other competitors would vote. Yet this prize- 
winner Mr. Charles Dickens would have to call an “influential 
critic,”” while for Mr. Clement Scott he would have to rank as a 
great artist in literary criticism! To feel the public pulse, to 
gauge or foretell public opinion, to consider what the public really 
wants—far be it from me to disparage the importance of these 
processes. They are important to the philosophic student of 
human nature, to the historian, to the collector of sociological 
statistics. But their connection with the art of criticism, I con- 
fess, escapes me, unless criticism be a hitherto unsuspected form 
of altruism—the art of expressing other people’s opinions. 
Criticism of a work of art—play, or book, or picture, or what not— 
concerns itself, I should have thought, solely with that work, 
with the artist’s aim in producing it, with such questions as, how 
far he has succeeded in his aim, how the work compares with 
others of the same class, and what that class is. Criticism, I 
should have thought, is an aid to enjoyment: its function is to 
intensify the agreeable sensations and ideas afforded by a work 
of art by explaining and rationalising and co-ordinating them. 
What has this to do with the process of divining—and forthwith 
adopting—the sensations and ideas of other people ? 





THE SILENCE OF MR. GILBERT. 
By W. Davenport ADAMS. 
HERE is, no doubt, something paradoxical, and therefore 
Gilbertian, in speaking of the “ silence’’ of Mr. Gilbert at the 
very moment when the latest of his operatic libretti is contri- 
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buting to the gaiety of the nation. Mr. Gilbert, to be sure, is not 
absolutely silent ; but he is silent in those spheres of the drama 
in which some of us, at any rate, would like his voice to be heard. 
This feeling does not imply ingratitude for, or indifference to, the 
wit and humour contained in the libretti aforesaid. On the 
subject of the series of “‘ books” which began, eighteen years ago, 
with Princess Toto, all competent opinion is unanimous. Those 
‘* books” are unequal in merit and attractiveness, but in the bulk 
they constitute a remarkable achievement. They opened up a 
new province in the world of extravaganza—a province of which, 
despite numerous incursions by imitative adventurers, Mr. Gilbert 
still remains the undisputed ruler. Mr. Gilbert probably owed 
something, in the first instance, to the example and influence of 
Planché, who showed that extravaganza could be diverting 
though refined, and who paid special attention to the literary 
quality of his work. That there was an intellectual affinity 
between the two men is exhibited in the similarity between two 
of their creations. Everybody remembers Mr. Gilbert’s Pooh- 
Bah, who was “‘ First Lord of the Treasury, Lord Chief Justice, 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord High Admiral, Master of the Buck- 
hounds, Groom of the Backstairs, Archbishop of Titipu, and 
Lord Mayor, both acting and elect, all rolled into one.” Every- 
body, perhaps, does not remember that, before Pooh-Bah was 
thought of, Planché had imagined a certain Lord Factotum, 
who was ‘“ Great-Grand-Lord-Everything’’ at the Court of the 
Sleeping Beauty, and who was made to say, in one of his 
speeches— 
In other States the honours are divided, 
But here they’re one and all to me confided. 


But though Mr. Gilbert is, in a sense, the legitimate successor 
of Planché, he wields the sceptre with infinitely greater force and 
effect. Planché’s talent, though graceful, was thin; Mr. Gilbert’s 
is so substantial and strong as to amount to genius. Planché 
had wit and humour; but the former was not so pungent, and the 
latter not so characteristic, asin Mr. Gilbert’s case. The imagina- 
tion of the living writer has a quaintness, a singularity, to which 
the deceased writer’s could lay no claim. More than 250 years 
ago, Richard Brome conceived and brought upon the stage an 
Antipodes in which everything went by contraries—in which old 
men went to school, in which lawyers refused fees, in which 
soldiers, instead of arresting, were arrested. In like manner, 
Fielding introduced to the playgoers of his day a King of the 
Antipodes who came in walking on his hands. Mr. Gilbert, 
however, was the first to apply systematically to extravaganza 
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the spirit and method of Topseyturveydom ; and in that respect, 
as well as in respect to the neatness and finish of the dialogue and 
versification, the Princess Toto series is unique in the literature 
of drama. So far, Mr. Gilbert has produced fourteen operatic 
libretti, all in the same manner and tone; and they have yielded 
to many thousands of English-speaking people, all the world 
over, a measure of delight for which it is hardly possible to feel 
too grateful. 

But because Mr. Gilbert is unapproachable as the author of 
witty and humorous libretti, that, surely, is no reason why he 
should give us nothing else. Apart from operatic ‘‘ books,” he 
has been silent since the Brantinghame Halli of 1888. That had 
been preceded in 1884 by Comedy and Tragedy, in 1881 by 
Foggerty’s Fairy, in 1879 by Gretchen, in 1878 by The Ne’erdo- 
weel, and in 1877 by Engaged. In other words, Mr. Gilbert has 
presented to the public, since the production of Princess Toto in 
1876, only six dramas and comedies; all his other theatrical 
writings, save Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, have been ‘‘ books ” 
of comic operas. Let it be granted that the reception accorded 
to The Ne’erdoweel, to Gretchen, to Foggerty’s Fairy, and to ° 
Brantinghame Hall, was not encouraging to a sensitive play- 
wright. Since Engaged, Mr. Gilbert has made only one distinc- 
tively dramatic success, and that was achieved by Comedy and 
Tragedy. He ought not, nevertheless, to allow himself to be 
annoyed or discouraged. If some of the pieces named above were 
severely handled by the critics, that very severity was in itself a 
tribute to his powers and position as a dramatist. Brantinghame 
Hall was pronounced disappointing—as the work of Mr. Gilbert. 
It aroused high expectations, which were not wholly fulfilled. It 
suffered, I am afraid, from the fact that the heroine was repre- 
sented by a young actress who, though personally engaging, was 
then little more than a novice in her art. But, apart from that, 
the character sustained by Miss Neilson was held to be inconsis- 
tent; Ruth’s sudden declaration that she was the mistress and 
not the wife of Arthur Redmayne appeared to be arbitrary and 
unnatural. On the other hand, the comedy scenes, which were 
admirably written, were received with the heartiest approbation. 
Foggerty’s Fairy and Gretchen would probably be more successful 
now than they were when originally produced. The playguving 
public was not then “educated” up to them. The former 
proved too severe a strain upon the attention and imagination of 
the average audience ; the latter was altogether above its head. 
Theatre-lovers were not yet prepared for a variation upon the 
familiar Faust legend. Gretchen, in fact, like Foggerty’s Fairy, 
and even more conspicuously, was born out of due time. It was 
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excellently played, but our stage was not yet ready forit. It 
was, from the popular point of view, a failure. 

Now times are changed, and Mr. Gilbert may look for a keen 
appreciation of the best he can bestow upon us. He can now 
come out of his tent. There is no occasion for him to confine 
his energies to comic opera; he will be welcome either in serious 
drama or in comedy. Ido not recommend revivals of old work. 
Miss Fortescue has resuscitated Charity on tour, and it is well 
that the twenty-year-old piece should be seen again, if only to 
show that the ‘‘ woman with a past” is by no means a novel 
character in modern plays. In the Mrs. Van Brugh of Charity, 
Mr. Gilbert anticipated the heroine of many a recent imbroglio— 
the woman who tries hard to bury her bad old reputation and 
to start again. Otherold plays of Mr. Gilbert’s are in the current 
and permanent repertory—Pygmalion and Galatea in particular, 
and Sweethearts (which has just been ‘“‘ adapted”’ to the Parisian 
boards), and Comedy and Tragedy. Dan’l Druce is occasionally 
acted. Mr. Gilbert has himself revived, from time to time, 
Broken Hearts and The Wicked World; and amateurs still re- 
joice in An Old Score, On Guard, Tom Cobb, Engaged, and so 
forth. Revivals, however, except of masterpieces, are not in 
favour nowadays ; we live in a time of transition, and everything 
serious in drama has to submit itself to the Ibsen test—has, in 
fact, to run the gauntlet of a criticism severer than any since the 
days of Hazlitt. Judged by that criterion, such a work as 
Broken Hearts is apt to be stigmatised as strained; while such 
a work as Dan’l Druce, which in its day seemed to have vigour 
and pathos, is apt to be characterised as thin and long-drawn- 
out. There has been considerable movement—“ onward and 
upward ’’—in the theatrical world since Mr. Gilbert made his 
greatest dramatic successes, and few even of his most notable 
productions in the way of drama and comedy have survived the 
corroding action of time. Therefore, as I say, I do not advise the 
. reproduction of pieces by Mr. Gilbert not already included in the 
list of “living ”’ plays; while I do heartily exhort that keen and 
energetic intellect not to busy itself only with the composition 
of comic libretti, however admirable and delightful those libretta 
may be. Mr. Gilbert belongs, no doubt, historically, to the past 
generation; he was at the acme of his fame and vogue as a 
playwright, over twenty years ago. But he is still, compara- 
tively, a young man; he is in the prime of life; and only by his 
own consent and connivance can he, at this point in his career, 
be laid upon the shelf. As dramatists pure and simple, it is, 
of course, Mr. Pinero, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, and Mr. Oscar Wilde, who have, in the first place, the: 
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ear of playgoers; but to none of these, surely, has Mr. Gilbert, 
the inventor of the “‘fairy”’ comedy, of the modern eccentric 
comedy, of operatic extravaganza, any call, intellectually, to bend 
the knee. It might, indeed, be shown, if there were sufficient 
time and space, that Mr. Pinero, who now bulks most promi- 
nently in the public eye, owes a good deal to the example and 
inspiration of Mr. Gilbert, whom Mr. Grundy, in his comic 
libretti, has very properly and successfully imitated. 

What, if anything, Mr. Gilbert may yet do in the way of serious 
drama, will depend, of course, upon the extent to which he has 
been affected by the modern spirit. Does he enter into, or stand 
aloof from, the feelings of earnest theatre-lovers of to-day? It is 
not necessary that every new play, dealing seriously with life, 
should embody and discuss a social problem ; indeed, it is 
probable that the problem-play will, before long, cease for a time to 
receive the attention and’the favour that it now secures. But it 
is certainly necessary that the serious drama of the future, if not 
statedly romantic or fanciful, shall have a recognizable relation 
to the facts of every-day existence. The day of the machine-made, 
purely theatrical play is, I believe, gone—‘‘ most like, for ever!” 
‘I'he dramas that profess to portray human character must, after 
this, convince the intellect, as well as touch the heart, of the 
onlooker. The good old types, the good old situations, are 
played out. The long arm of coincidence is palsied. The 
conventional will continue to please “the general,” and will be 
applauded in East End and South Side theatres; but it will no 
longer gratify the West End. Mr. Gilbert may not care, in this 
matter, to keep abreast with the times ; his cynical humour may 
prevent his sympathising with, and writing for, the more 
enthusiastic and exigent of playgoers. His interest in the thoughts 
and sentiments that stir the educated mind to-day may be—I 
trust it is not—too slight to induce him to adopt in serious drama 
“‘ advanced”’ aims and methods. He may prefer to maintain the 
attitude of satirist, and to delight us by scourging rather than by 
intrepreting and expounding. If that be so, then let him give us, 
instead of operatic libretti, another Engaged, with, if possible, a 
larger infusion of geniality in the sarcasm. There is plenty of 
room for strong satirical comedy—fantastic and eccentric comedy, 
if you will. There is room for another Palace of Truth, another 
Wicked World. We are quite ready for another such combination 
of humour and pathos as we find in Pygmalion and Galatea—with, 
to be sure, a closer attention to psychological consistency. The 
Messrs. Paulton’s Niobe was Mr. Gilbert’s Galatea set amid 
present-day middle-class surroundings and otherwise brought 
down todate. Wedonot want Mr. Gilbert to vulgarise his ideas ; 
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but he might with advantage apply his satirical faculty to the 
follies of to-day, and present the result to us in comedy rather 
than in libretti for composers. There is enough, in the mean- 
time, of Gilbertism set to music. It is a very piquant and 
charming “ism”; but, for a change, one would like it in some 
other dramatic form. While Mr. Pinero is writing Tanquerays, 
and Mr. Jones is writing Masqueraders, while Mr. Grundy is 
writing Sowing the Winds, and Mr. Wilde, Women of no 
Importance, Mr. Gilbert ought to be producing something 
more solid and permanent than comic libretti. He has been 
writing plays for nearly thirty years; but noblesse oblige, his natural 
force is unabated, and we look to him to provide us with a few 
more masterpieces in legitimate drama. 





THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND. 
By CHARLES HANSON. 


7 experiment which Mr. Irving and Mr. Comyns-Carr are 

about to make at the Lyceum is, perhaps, the most 
striking testimony hitherto furnished of that revival of popular 
interest in the great cycle of romances known as the Arthurian 
Legend, which the genius of the late Laureate was able to accom- 
plish. It is a much more daring and more hazardous enterprise 
than was Lord Tennyson’s: for the poet was fettered by none of 
those inexorable limitations which the conditions of his environ- 
ment impose upon the playwright. The most fanciful of fairy- 
tales would, in truth, be more susceptible of dramatic treatment 
than the story of Arthur, Lancelot, and Guenever ; because in 
dealing with these latter the dramatist has to manipulate no 
mere airy beings, but men and women of flesh and blood, loving, 
suffering, and sinning, and yet animated by impulses and 
governed by an ethical code that perished out of the world nearly 
five hundred years ago. Great, indeed, must be the courage of 
the author and the actors who undertake to interpret the spirit of 
the Age of Chivalry in a fashion which shall appeal to the sym- 
- pathies of a London theatre-audience in these last years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The history of that immense body of Lays, Gestes, and prose 
romances which constitutes the Arthurian Legend, would, if it 
could be fully told, furnish one of the most interesting chapters 
in the story of literary evolution. The wild and poetical legends, 
preserved by Welsh bards and Breton trowvéres, of the deeds of 
a great British warrior-king who, after the Romans had quitted 
these islands, upheld the cause of Christianity and Celtic 
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civilization against the inroads of the pagan Northmen, were 
caught up by Geoffrey of Monmouth, and treated by him, with 
splendid audacity, as the material of solid and serious history. 
Then Anglo-Norman romance writers laid hold of Geoffrey’s 
stories, expanded them, and transformed the semi-barbaric 
British chief and his warriors, according to the ideas dominant 
in their time, into a medizval feudal monarch, with his imposing 
court and his stately knights-errant. The legends in their new 
shape speedily crossed from England into France, were eagerly 
chosen as themes by a crowd of troubadours and prose romancers, 
and became the foundation of the whole European literature of 
chivalry and knight-errantry. In the country of their origin, 
meanwhile, they sank into comparative disregard, till at last, a 
century before this fantastic literature withered under the touch 
of the satiric lance of Cervantes’ Don Quixote, an English or 
Welsh knight, Sir Thomas Malory, devoted himself to the task 
of reducing to some definite shape and consecutive order the huge 
mass of legend and romance that had gathered about the mighty 
figures of Arthur and his knights. His History of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Rownd Table, compiled about 1470, is in 
many respects a rough and faulty piece of work; yet its quaint 
simplicity of style, its vigorous if crude delineations of character, 
its wealth of incident, and its almost epical force of narrative 
gave to the old stories a vitality that has endured till now, and 
bids fair to endure for centuries to come. 

The Arthur of Malory is a very different personage from the 
blameless knight and wise and saintly king we meet in Tennyson’s 
Idylis. He has his full share of hun:an weaknesses and imper- 
fections, and is, on the whole, a more flesh-and-blood being than 
the heroic and noble figure conceived and portrayed by the genius 
of the modern poet. He attains the throne and maintains his 
sway less by his own prowess—though that is always represented 
as considerable—than by virtue of his hereditary right as the son 
of King Uther Pendragon, and through the arts of the great 
magician and seer, Merlin. When with this powerful aid he has 
established his authority, has set up the Round Table—whereat 
a hundred and fifty of the best knights of the world, sworn to - 
uphold him and to maintain the customs of knight-errantry, 
gather round him—and has wedded the fair Guenever, daughter 
of King Leodegraunce of Cameliard, he becomes quite a sub- 
ordinate personage in the story. It is the endless adventures of 
his knights, their battles with one another and with foreign and 
pagan foes, which supply the substance of the narrative. The 
King, it is true, is always the central figure; but he sits, as it 
were, apart from and above the rest, and becomes almost a rot 
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fainéant. Of his warriors and courtiers there are quite a number 
who are distinctly, and on the whole consistently, individualised ; 
and among these by far the most prominent is Lancelot. 

This famous knight, the hero of romances innumerable in 
prose and verse, is the son of King Ban of Benwick, a renowned 
Breton warrior, who, in the early days of Arthur's reign, had 
been despoiled of his territory by an over-strong suzerain, King 
Claudas of Gaul, and died of grief, leaving Lancelot in the care 
of an enchantress, known as the Lady of the Lake. By her the 
youth is trained in all the accomplishments of chivalry; and 
when, at eighteen years of age, he comes to the court of Arthur 
to obtain at the King’s hands the honour of knighthood, he is 
already a matchless horseman, and of marvellous prowess with 
sword and spear. Very soon he acquires the reputation, which 
he never loses, of being the best knight of the whole world. His 
devotion to Queen Guenever is of speedy growth also, and her 
responsiveness to it becomes, in course of time, a matter of 
notoriety to everyone at court, except the injured King himself. 
But the guilty love which is the one stain on Lancelot’s other- 
wise spotless shield, and which eventually works the ruin of the 
kingdom, is made by the romancers—whom, in this respect, 
Malory faithfully follows—to contribute for long to his glory and 
renown. For Guenever’s sake he undertakes and achieves the 
most appalling adventures; for Guenever’s sake he remains im- 
pervious to the charm of every other woman. He is as true to 
her as she is false to her lord; and the temptations and trials 
to which his fidelity is subjected, and the hardships which it is 
the means of inflicting upon him, furnish some of the most 
interesting episodes in the legend. When at length the full 
extent of his own shame and his Queen’s dishonour becomes 
known to Arthur, and he wages furious and relentless war against 
the offender, Lancelot well-nigh redeems his crime by his 
chivalrous conduct. He will not put forth his irresistible might 
against the King, who has ever been a good master to him, and 
whom he has so deeply wronged. When the traitor Mordred has 
risen against Arthur, Lancelot hastens, though too late to be 
of service, to the relief of his liege lord. And when Arthur has 
fallen in the fatal fight on Salisbury Plain, and Guenever has 
hidden her shame and her repentance in a nunnery, Lancelot 
makes a similar expiation, becomes a hermit, and dies at last in 
the odour of sanctity. He is the true hero of the Arthurian 
legend—always the most courteous, generous, and humble- 
minded, as well as the bravest and strongest of knights—and 
in his very errors, as in his virtues, a fascinating figure. 

There are not a few others of Arthur’s knights who are dear 
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to the student, young or old, of quaint Sir Thomas Malory. 
There is Sir Tristram, large of limb and great of heart, in sheer 
physical strength surpassing Lancelot himself, and scarcely 
his inferior in knightly prowess; a mighty hunter, a jovial 
comrade, and an ardent if not always a constant lover. There 
is Sir Palomides, the ‘ Saracen,’—i.e., the heathen—an 
admirable fighter, and a very chivalrous personage in spite of 
his paganism, who is the victim of a hopeless passion for 
Tristram’s lady, the fair Queen Isoude. There is King Marke of 
Cornwall, Isoude’s much-wronged husband, whose cowardice and 
persistent treachery deprive him of all the sympathy to which 
his Queen’s infidelity might otherwise entitle him. There is 
the proud Sir Kay, envious and boastful, yet always loyal to 
his King and foster-brother. There is Sir Dinadan, merriest of 
knights and best of comrades, whose prowess as a jester, it 
must be confessed, is not undeserving of that contempt poured 
upon it in that strange tour de force of Mark Twain’s—A 
Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. There are the high- 
minded Sir Gareth of Orkney; the mighty King Pellinore and 
his gallant son, Sir Lamoracke de Galis ; Percival, the purest and 
holiest of knights ; Sir Breus saunce Pittie, the ‘‘ felon” knight, 
who is ever wronging ladies and escaping by the speed of his horse 
from their avengers; the redoubtable Sir Bors and Sir Blamor de 
Ganis, and other kin of Lancelot, ever ready to do battle with 
all and sundry in his cause, and many more who help to fill up 
the crowded canvas on which this strange fancy picture of the 
days of chivalry is projected. The female figures are assuredly 
the least effective of them all. We read often of the unapproach- 
able beauty and grace of Guenever and Isoude, but we never 
seem to get near to them, as to the knights, their worshippers 
and servants. The medieval romancers appear to have had a 
profound, and probably a prudent, distrust of their own ability 
to delineate feminine character, and Malory followed them here 
as in most else. Mr. Comyns-Carr has doubtless been more 
venturesome. It remains to'be seen whether he is equal to the 
task of recreating in intelligible form for the present-day stage 
the woman of the days of chivalry. If he be, there is room for 
surmise that she will be a good deal of a surprise to the most 
emancipated of her modern sisters. 





EARLY LONDON THEATRES. 
By H. Barton BakER. 
[* seems almost incredible that, notwithstanding the destruction 


wrought by the Great Fire, and the complete transformation 
effected in London since that event, the site of nearly every 
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Elizabethan and Jacobean theatre can still be accurately traced, 
and that in many instances the old place-names are still preserved 
in the localities in which the buildings stood. Mr. Fairman 
Ordish, the author of a recently published work on the subject, 
has failed to discover Dawes Mews, said to occupy the ground 
upon which the first London playhouse, The Theatre, was 
raised; but the memory of the Curtain, erected only one year 
later, is still preserved in Curtain Road, and Hewett Street, 
formerly Curtain Court, is supposed to be the exact spot in 
question. A thoroughfare between London and Blazkfriars 
Bridges still bears the name of Bankside, so famous in Shaks- 
perian annals ; Barclay and Perkins’ brewery is known to cover 
the ground once occupied by the Globe, where some of the most 
famous of the great dramatist’s plays were presented. Rose 
* Alley and Bear Gardens indicate the site of Henslowe’s theatre, 
and of the favourite sport of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The White Bear public-house, Mr. Ordish suggests, 
marks the place of the Hope Theatre, while Cardinal Cap Alley 
and Falcon Deane Dock remind us of two famous hostelries, 
the Cardinal’s Hat and.the Falcon, greatly affected by the 
Bankside players. In Playhouse Yard was the Blackfriars 
Theatre, and in another Playhouse Yard, Whitecross Street, 
in a box-making warehouse, the present writer a few 
years ago was shown a wall which, according to tradition, 
formed a portion of the Fortune Theatre. To this list 
may be added several others, including the Whitefriars and 
Salisbury Court. - 

Previous to 1576 plays were performed in the yards of the City 
and Southwark inns, such as La Belle Sauvage and The Tabard, 
by companies under the protection of the great nobles, whose 
servants they called themselves ; and it was not until the puri- 
tanical Corporation banished them from the city, that James 
Burbage, father of Richard Burbage, 2 member of the Earl of 
Leicester’s company, erected a building on a portion of the site 
of the ancient priory in Holywell Lane, Shoreditch, and called 
it the Theatre. It was circular in form, as were all the play- 
houses ;* in imitation, it is supposed, of the remains of the 
ancient Roman amphitheatres, scattered about the country, in 
which the old miracle plays were performed. The theatre was 
entirely of wood, and was open to the sky. Mr. Ordish seems to 
think that London was the first European capital in which a 
theatre for the performance of secular plays was erected. While 





* Later on, as we find in the Globe, the Hope, the Swan, they were hexagonal. In 
a picture of the interior of the Swan we see three galleries, one rising above another, 
as in a modern theatre. 
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Paris had long to wait for a second dramatic temple, the English 
capital between 1576 and 1600 had increased their number by at 
least nine or ten. 

When they performed in the inn yards the players depended 
upon the bounty of the spectators. Now for the first time 
regular charges were made for admission. The price was moderate 
enough—one penny for “‘ the groundlings,” of whom we hear so 
much in the old plays, and whose riotous behaviour was continually 
getting the managers into trouble ; two pence for the galleries, 
and a higher price for the boxes. There was a movable stage 
for dramatic performances, but the entertainment at the theatre 
consisted mostly of tumbling, vaulting, rope dancing, and fencing, 
and Mr. Ordish ingeniously conjectures that the more common 
word playhouse was derived from the Anglo-Saxon plega-his, plega 
signifying a game or sport, which certainly accounts for the very 
comprehensive sense in which the English word was used in the 
sixteenth century, while “‘stage-play” was a term which owes 
its origin to the fact that dramatic performances were given on 
scaffolds or stages. The Theatre seems to have been a very 
rowdy show; it was perpetually drawing down the censure 
of the authorities, and presently its destruction was ordered. 
The materials were carried over to Bankside for use in the con- 
struction of the more famous Globe. 

In 1577, one year after the Theatre, a second playhouse was 
built upon another slice of the Old Priory land—a meadow known 
as “‘the curtene”—and was called the Curtain Theatre. By 
whom it was erected is unknown, but it seems to have been a 
house of a class greatly superior to that of its predecessor. The 
selection of this particular place for the two theatres seems to 
have been determined by the proximity of the Finsbury Fields— 
the play-ground of the London citizen—where the archery butts 
were erected and all kinds of athletic sports carried on. Some 
of the most celebrated companies of the time appeared at the 
Curtain, notably the Lord Chamberlain’s, which in the next 
reign became “The King’s,” and of which body Shakspere 
was amember. From a line in an old play, which, however, is 
not very convincing, Mr. Ordish, following Halliwell-Phillipps, is 
of opinion that here Romeo and Juliet was first performed. He also 
conjectures that Jonson’s Every Man in His Humour was first 
presented to a Shoreditch audience. There is a tradition that 
the management, after a superficial glance at this famous comedy, 
was about to decline it, when it fell into Shakspere’s hands. 
The great dramatist, perceiving its merits, procured the accep- 
tance of the play, which founded the author’s fortune, and thus 
initiated a life-long friendship with “‘ rare Ben.’”’ The date of 
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the last known reference to the Curtain is 1623, but the pro- 
babilities are that it was not destroyed until the final suppres- 
sion of theatres under the Commonwealth, between 1642 
and 1647. 

The two great enemies of the Stage were the Plague and the 
Puritans. The constant recurrence of the terrible scourge of 
antiquity necessitated the frequent closing of all places of public 
assemblage. The Puritans did not fail to take every advantage 
of this, and, with that blasphemous presumption which has 
distinguished them in all times, proclaimed the pest to be a 
judgment of God upon the city which allowed these exhibitions 
to take place. Mr. Ordish has gone very fully into the struggle 
between the Court, as represented by the Privy Council, who 
were the friends of the players. The Council repeatedly solicited 
the Lord Mayor to show indulgence to the players “in respect 
that Her Majesty sometimes took delight in those pastimes,” and 
that the players ‘‘ might thereby attain more dexterity and per- 
fection in that profession the better to content Her Majesty.” 
The Mayor desired to restrict play-days to holidays, but was 
reminded that this would not afford the actors sufficient 
practice to attain that ‘‘ exquisite skill’”’ which Her Majesty 
desired. 

In revenge for these persecutions, the actors ridiculed and 
lampooned the City. Much of this satire has come down to us 
in the old dramatists, but the gags of the clowns, such as Dick 
Tarleton and Will Kempe, were doubtless much more highly 
flavoured. Thereupon the City made remonstrances to the Council, 
who evaded them as best they could. As Mr. Ordish points out, 
the favour extended by the Court to the stage deepened and 
accelerated the Puritan development; it might, as an under- 
lying cause, have had more to do with the Great Rebellion 
than historians have ever dreamed of, as the Stuarts were far 
greater patrons of the drama than ever Elizabeth had been, and 
both Charles I. and Henrietta Maria appeared in person in two 
of the Court masques. 

Mr. Ordish devotes a considerable portion of his volume to the 
Paris Garden, the Rose, the Hope, the Swan, and the Newington 
Butts theatres. The site of the Jast-named playhouse cannot 
be determined ; indeed, but for a reference to it in Stow and 
some items in Henslowe’s diary we should not know of its 
existence. The Rose, built about 1592, was another of old 
Henslowe’s theatres. Mr. Ordish considers it probable that at 
one or other of these houses Shakspere’s Titws Andronicus was 
produced, besides the First Part of Henry VI., Marlowe's Jew of 
Malta, and some of the best of Greene and Peele’s plays, The 
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Rose seems to have been to the Fortune what the Globe was to 
the Blackfriars, a summer house. There is no record of its 
having been used as a theatre after 1608, nor of its existence 
after 1620. It was in 1613, on the burning down of the Globe, 
that Henslowe converted the old Bear Garden into the Hope 
Theatre. Here was first performed Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair, 
the induction to which abounds in allusions to the new playhouse. 
But after two or three years, that is to say, soon after the Globe 
was rebuilt, the Hope ‘again went back to the bears and fencing 
and cudgel playing. The Swan, erected in Paris Garden by one 
Langley about 1598, was used more for sports of the ring than 
for stage plays. Of its theatrical history, little or nothing 1s 
known except that Middleton’s A Chaste Maid in Cheapside was 
first played there. ‘The last mention of the Swan is by 
Shakerley Marmion in 1632. 

We can strongly recommend Early London Theatres (in the 
Fields) to all who take an interest in the subject. It is not only 
an extremely interesting book, but is also remarkable for the 
painstaking research which it displays. It is the most authentic 
and exhaustive work that has yet appeared upon this obscure 
epoch of theatrical history ; and we look forward with much 
pleasure to a volume in which the author proposes to give the 
history of the remaining and far more important theatres of 
the period, including as it does the greatest of all—the Blackfriars. 








THE ACTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 
By W. Lgstoca. 


_ is difficult to believe that this important Association is a 

realisation of a scheme propounded only four years ago to a 
scofing number of persons, who saw in it nothing but fancy, 
who would not admit for a moment that such a thing as pro- 
tection was wanted in such a case; and who rejected the idea 
that anything of the kind could be carried out and permanently 
carried on by actors. Looking back upon the fight made by that 
gallant little band of enthusiasts who laid down the first 
principles of the Actors’ Association in their lodgings in 
Manchester, we find that to-day they get their reward, though 
amongst them they had one or two who, in their ardour, were 
for a programme with embroidery of a rather impracticable 
character. The scheme put forward attracted really for the first 
time the notice of the heads of the theatrical profession. In 
that lay the long-headednesss of the promoters, because they had 
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taken count of the fact that all organisations which are meant to 
be representative of a body of workers must have the countenance 
of their leaders, or it would be of no use to expect the rank 
and file to support it in any way. Now, without going into 
any details of programmes, past, present, or future, without 
dealing with statistics, working or financial, or even discussing 
the questions which still exist in some minds that would rather be 
vexed than read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest, we will look at 
the matter all round, from the point of view especially of the position 
which the Actors’ Association at present holds. I will ask those 
who read these lines to believe that the status which is claimed 
for the Association of to-day is based upon an intimate know- 
ledge of its growth, its workings, its gradual and extending 
influence, and the recognition which its administration has gained 
for it throughout the theatrical world. 

The first principle which determines the settlement of all 
questions which may be submitted to the Council is Justice. It 
matters not whom the settlement is to affect adversely. It is 
confidently felt that this is why some of the bitterest opponents 
of the Association at one time have come into the fold. Why, the 
decisions have brought in as members, very frequently, managers 
and actors who have submitted matters in dispute, in many 
instances even when the decision has been against them. Simple 
justice must appeal to almost everybody, and it is a triumph to 
have won over those who, with all the bias they naturally had 
for their own position in a case, have been bound to recognise 
that justice has been carefully and fairly meted out. Then, again, 
there are those to whom nothing appeals but law. Well, they 
can have it, personally or by letter. There is not a case which 
has any legal aspect which is not carefully considered by the legal 
advisers of the Association—by solicitor, by counsel, and in many 
instances by both. The mind so constituted that it flies to the 
law we all have met ; and to have the law to fly to as many times 
in the year as it likes, and to get its view of a burning wrong, 
imaginary or actual, without having to put the hand in the 
pocket for legal expenses, is a great solace to the pugnacious. 

But there is even a greater factor than the personal one. It is 
abroad in the land that the Actors’ Association must be reckoned 
with—that it cannot be put aside. It has made itself thus felt 
without bluster or undue pressure. It has shown that when it 
moves it does not turn back. The opposition—indeed, the con- 
temptuous opposition—it met with at first, when it proceeded to 
bring to book certain persons, more particularly managers on 
questions of insanitation, was not met by arbitrary and imme- 
diate action, but by persistently claiming that its demands should 
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be complied with ; and in those cases where courtesy and latitude 
were mistaken for inability to enforce, the power given to the 
body by its incorporation under the articles of association was 
reluctantly brought to bear. A few suffered, but the examples 
made have had such salutary effect that to-day the contemptuous 
letter is superseded by a ready recognition that the Actors’ Associa- 
tion is a power which cannot be brushed aside, and a willingness 
to meet just demands in a businesslike and tolerant spirit. It is 
now known to be not a mushroom that has grown in the night, 
not a sapling that can be bent or put aside, but a tree of large 
and healthy growth, which has stood up against all weathers, 
and is embedded in a good soil. The Actors’ Association stands 
to-day a solid factor in the life of the actor, and claims the recog- 
nition and support of all who appreciate its principal aims in the 
protection of the weak, the upholding of right against might, the 
dispensation of justice without recourse to law if it is possible to 
avoid it, and the assertion of right through the law if it is not 
possible without. 

The foregoing deals, and only perhaps imperfectly after all, 
with the possible benefits to be derived from membership. This 
was first insisted upon because it is hard to make a community, 
more particularly the prosperous section of that community, 
understand that in supporting such an institution they are pro- 
viding for a contingency which may arise in the course of their 
professional career. They do not seem to be able to grasp the 
fact that it should be subscribed in the same manner that every 
actor should subscribe to an Accident Assurance Company. He 
hopes that he will never have to claim its benefits. But in this 
life he never knows; and happy is he who pays his premium 
year after year, and yet gets no actual benefit. So it is with the 
Actors’ Association. Breach of contract, misunderstanding, and 
the various accidents of our profession may come just as surely 
to the prosperous actor as to the less prosperous, who does not deal 
always with such solid managers. He never knows when the 
accident may arise, but there is no doubt he should insure against 
it, and, having so insured, make his claim should occasion arise. 

Having dealt shortly with possible benefits, let us look at actual 
benefits. These affect principally the actor who earns his 
living wholly, or in a great measure, in the provinces. Who 
can visit the rooms of the Association without acknowledging 
the boon they are to those who would otherwise have nowhere 
to go in the shape of club or permanent London address for 
the transaction of business, for the exchange of news, or for 
heaving what is going on, that great factor in the actor earning 
his livelihood? It is a benefit that could not be purchased 
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for so small a subscription in any other way. It is of un- 
measurable comfort and value to the ladies of our profession, 
and is greatly appreciated. This is truly the Association of 
Actors. By association in these rooms much help is given 
to one another, and it has been a great help to very many in 
obtaining engagements that otherwise they would never have 
heard of. A theatrical exchange has been the dream of many. 
It has been realised by the Actors’ Association, not carried on 
for profit, which would entail the introduction of much that 
is not wanted, and thus alienate its subscribers, but instituted 
by actors for actors, governed by actors, and every suggestion 
that can be offered to further the realisation of the scheme is 
tendered, considered, and carried out if possible by the Council. 
What can the words Actors’ Association mean more ? 


A NOTE ON DION BOUCICAULT. 
By STEPHEN FISKE. 


OUCICAULT was once a name to conjure with ; now it is a 
merememory. The Shakspere of Ireland is more dead than 
the English Shakspere, whom he derided in the epigram attributed 
to Fred Chatterton, of Drury Lane. Although Boucicault 
wrote the best English comedy since Sheridan and constructed 
the best Irish melodramas; although he acted as brilliantly 
as he wrote ; and although he made large fortunes repeatedly, 
there is nothing left of him but some silverware, books, and 
old clothes. ‘ Are we, then, so soon forgot?’ asks Boucicault 
in his dramatization of Rip Van Winkle. Perhaps he would 
not have been so soon forgotten had he not, during his latest 
years, so far forgotten himself. 

The sale of his effects has revived an old scandal. On a file in 
New York is an autobiography of Boucicault, ix which his 
marriage with Agnes Boucicault is recorded in his own hand- 
writing. I discovered it, by accident, among some papers con- 
tributed to the World by the late William Stuart, who was 
Boucicault’s intimate friend and manager. It also states that 
Dion’s mother persuaded him to go upon the stage to take 
care of his young wife. Was it worth while to bring the scandal 
to life again for sake of a few hundred dollars’ worth of tattered 
clothes, books, and silverware ? 

Few persons know that there was a third—really, the first— 
Mrs. Dion Boucicault. In his -youth, he went over to Paris and 
married a wealthy widow. They passed their honeymoon in 
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Switzerland. Boucicault climbed one side of the Alps with a wife, 
and slid down the other with a black hatband. Before his London 
friends knew that he was married, he reappeared to them as a 
widower. The details of the story died with Shirley Brooks and 
Edmund Yates, unless some of the surviving veteran gossipers of 
London can recall them. 

Boucicault once told me that he was a grab-bag. ‘‘ Put your 
hand in,” he said, ‘‘ trust to luck, and you may bring out a Colleen 
Bawn or a Jezebel, a fortune or a failure.”” Toward the close of 
his life he had disposed of all the fortunes and retained the 
failures. The turning-point of his career was when Lester 
Wallack posed on a pedestal of integrity, like a second Washing- 
ton, and refused to produce Boucicault’s version of A Celebrated 
Case, because Shook and Palmer had purchased the American 
rights from the author. Boucicault’s adaptation was a thousand 
times better than that produced at the Union Square ; the scenery 
had been painted and the costumes ordered for Wallack’s; but 
Lester Wallack stood firmly for honesty and fair-dealing in plays, 
and Boucicault found himself superseded under this new régime. 

Playwrighting has for centuries been a profession of stealing. 
The French stole from the Spanish; the Italians and Germans 
from the French; the English from the Italians, French, and 
Germans, and the Americans from everybody. Beoucicault 
borrowed from the French, and for several years used to sell to 
Benjamin Webster, of the Adelphi Theatre, London, at a fixed 
price, all sorts of translations and adaptations—from Pauvrette, 
which had a long run at Barnum’s Museum, to a roll of blank 
manuscript, which old Webster showed me with a grim chuckle. 

In New York, Boucicault was the first dramatist to interest 
the critics pecuniarily in his plays—an example now followed by 
several managers. He formed the Star Club of critics, and for 
them—no, with them—adapted The Poor of New York from the 
French, and it made a mint of money. Another scheme was to 
allow a critic to write in a line or two of the London manuscript 
and then copyright the play here as by Boucicault and himself. 
This was generosity, not business policy ; for all of Boucicault’s 
plays at that period were so good that no critic could help praising 
them, and he wielded so clever a journalistic pen that he could 
outwit any critic in his own paper if he were wrongfully attacked. 

Outside business, in which he knew no law save his will and 
whim, there was never a more charming man than Boucicault. 
A delightful host, he was an equally delightful guest. His 
manner had the genial simplicity of an accomplished man of the 
world, and he did much to make his friends comfortable and 
happy. The best of everything seemed to come to him miracu- 
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lously; his dinners, his wines, his whiskies, his cigars, even his 
matches, were especially fine, wherever he lodged. At Delmonico’s, 
he had his special table, and, whether he was present or not, any 
friend could call for Boucicault’s brandy, or Boucicault’s cigars. 
He could not only order a perfect dinner, but could cook it, like 
Dumas and like Fechter. As a dramatist the brilliant Boucicault 
is dead; but as a comrade and bon vivant he will long be 
remembered. 
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Portraits. 


MR. CYRIL MAUDE. 


IKE a few others who have won distinction on the London 
stage, Mr. Cyril Maude received his education at Charter- 
house, where a taste for acting took possession of his boyish 
mind. For some time, however, he was prevented by ill-health 
from becoming an actor by profession. In 1881, after a trip to 
Australia for the sake of the voyage, he made his way to 
Canada, apparently with an idea that the life of a farmer there 
would suit him. Experience proving the contrary, he obtained 
a place in Mr. Daniel Bandmann’s company at Denver, Colorado, 
two years afterwards, and accompanied it throughout a rather 
long tour until, at San Francisco, it was broken up. Of a 
return journey which he made to New York by an immigrant 
train, with a large number of malodorous Chinese and slaughter- 
men as his fellow passengers, he may not be inclined to dwell 
at considerable length. His career as an actor in England 
dates from 1884, when, having recovered his health, he joined a 
company on tour with Criterion comedies. In London his first 
conspicuous success was as the terror-stricken would-be murderer, 
Austin Woodville, in Mr. Henry Hamilton’s Handfast. For 
two years he was at the Vaudeville, where, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Thomas Thorne, he materially strengthened his 
position by his Lord Fellamar in Joseph's Sweetheart—his future 
wife, Miss Winifred Emery, being the heroine—and the stammer- 
ing fop, Charles Farlow, in That Doctor Cupid. Other 
characters to be associated with his name were Charles Spangle in 
Angelina, Philip O’Mara in Man and the Woman, Cool in London 
Assurance, Juxon Prall in Judah, Sir Benjamin Backbite in 
The School for Scandal, Palsam in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
Crusaders, the Judge in The Burglar and the Judge, Macfarlane 
in Agatha Tylden, Cayley Drummle in The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, Bob Watkin in Sowing the Wind, Brigard in 
Frou-Frou, and Colonel Cazenove in the recently produced New 
Woman. Mr. Maude has a strong grasp of character in a large 
variety of aspects, and is assuredly one of our cleverest young 
actors of old men. 
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Seuilleton. 


——_--——_ 


A GAMESTER’S INHERITANCE. 
By A Lonpon Actor. 


She story I am about to relate is taken from a sealed packet 
that I found among some old papers belonging to my grand- 

father. On it, in a handwriting that I at once recognised as his, 

was the curious instruction— 

“Not TO BE OPENED UNTIL Firty YEARS AFTER MY DEATH.” 
My grandfather having died in the year 1839, I unhesitatingly 

opened the packet. It contained the following strange narrative. 


This document will, I hope, remain unopened until I have been 
dead fifty years. By that time the actors in the tragedy of which 
I now write will have gone to their long account. 

An estate adjoining mine belonged at one time to a family 
named Daventry. It is with that family that I am now con- 
cerned. Alexander Daventry, the last owner of the name of the 
estate, I had known all my life. We had been bosom friends in 
boyhood, but, as he grew up, he seemed to shun my society, until 
he was about thirty-five years of age, at which time, be it 
remarked, he lost his father. His reason for avoiding me I soon 
found out. He had contracted vicious habits in London, and was 
seldom away from the gay life of town. His days were spent in 
sleep or idleness, his nights at the gaming tables. What wonder, 
therefore, that he shunned the man into whose ear he had been 
accustomed to pour all his boyish resolutions for good ? 

This state of affairs lasted for fifteen years. At the end of that 
time Alexander called on me to tell me that his father had just 
died suddenly abroad, and that he himself intended to reform his 
habits, and live the remainder of his life as a country gentleman. 
He was haggard, lean, and grey, with dark rings round his dull, 
sunken eyes. Though only midway between thirty and forty, he 
looked as if more than fifty years had passed over his head. He 
had been married, but his wife had died in giving birth to a son. 
This son was five years old when his father first settled down 
in the house of his ancestors, intending to devote his life to the 
education of his child. From prodigal and gamester, he now 
went to the opposite extreme, and became an ascetic and an 
anchorite. In his days of reckless extravagance he had scoffed 
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at learning ; now he devoted himself to solitary study. In the 
grounds surrounding his house he had built a sort of museum, 
which was filled with pictures, statues, old china, and antiquities 
of every kind. His most valued treasure was an oblong chest 
that had once belonged to William Congreve. It was clamped 
with brass, though the metal could hardly be recognised, having 
eaten into the wood, and thus making the whole surface smooth. 
On a small brass plate set in the lid was engraved, ‘ William 
Congreve, Middle Temple, 1693.” In the opinion of the one 
servant Daventry now kept, this chest, which must have been 
antique even in Congreve’s time, contained his master’s hoard, 
which amounted, according to local rumour, to several thousands 
of pounds. Being myself deeply versed in antiquarian lore, I had 
often wished to see my friend’s treasures, but he studiously 
avoided noticing any hints that I sometimes dropped to that 
effect. 

For nearly twenty years did Daventry live almost the life of 
a recluse. His son Savile had grown up under his eye to be all 
that he could have hoped. When about twenty-two Savile 
fell deeply in love with my only child Alice, who was his junior 
by about two years, and it was equally evident that she 
returned his affection. Young Savile Daventry was not long in 
coming to me to confess his love for Alice. Although I knew 
nothing but good of the young man, I deferred answering him 
until I had spoken to his father upon the subject. When I 
told him what his son had said to me he expressed some surprise 
that Savile had not previously told him of his love for my 
daughter, and calling his son he told him what he thought. 

This was that Savile should spend the next two years of his 
life in seeing the world; and that if he returned at the end of 
that time with the same feelings towards my daughter that he 
now had, they should be immediately married. The son, 
after some demur, consented to his father’s very reasonable 
conditions, and being provided with £1,000—a sum that I 
thought, and not without reason, as the after events showed, to be 
agreat deal more than necessary—he started upon his journey. 

Of this two years’ probation, eighteen months had passed very 
peacefully. My antiquarian studies took up the greater part of 
my time, the remainder being devoted to the society of my 
only child, whose company I was, as I thought, so very soon to 
lose. About this time, too, my desire to see the interior of 
Alexander Daventry’s museum gained additional force from the 
fact that my neighbour’s old servant, Luke, was often the 
unconscious means of whetting my curiosity by recounting to 
me the treasures that were stored in that building. One morning 
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Luke was enlarging to me upon the beauties of certain statues 
and the antiquity of Congreve’s chest. In my zeal for my 
chosen study, I forgot myself so far as to offer the man a sub- 
stantial bribe if he would procure for me a sight of the curiosities. 
Unhappily Luke was only too accessible to the influence of 
money, and readily promised, for the consideration named, to 
pass me into the museum that night. 

Evening came, and with it Luke. He minutely cngleiea 
his plan, the essentials of which I here set down. Having 
obtained the key of one of the two doors of the museum upon 
the pretence that it required sweeping (for Daventry was 
compelled sometimes to let his servant perform that duty), Luke 
provided me with a lantern and led me to the entrance. Upon 
the way he told me that if Alexander Daventry should chance to 
interrupt me, he would enter the museum by a particular door, 
which was pointed out to me as we drew near the building. 
On hearing his key in the lock, I was immediately to extinguish 
the lamp and hide behind one of the pillars that supported 
the roof. I should mention that the museum was lighted only 
by a window overhead, so that the light of my lantern would 
be invisible from the outside. 

I must not pause to describe the truly wonderful collection 
of rarities that were treasured up in this museum—as if too 
beautiful to be exposed to the view of anyone but the man who 
had spent the maturer: years of -his life in gathering them 
together. Upon a platform at the further end rested the famous 
chest, and naturally that was the first object to which I turned 
my attention. Having examined the exterior of this relic of the 
great dramatist and read the inscription on the plate, I was 
only prevented from raising the lid which I discovered to be 
unlocked, by hearing the noise that Luke had bidden me beware 
of. A key rattled in the lock of the principal. entrance, and 
I had barely time to follow Luke’s. instructions when Alexander 
Daventry made his way in, carrying a lamp, and not troubling 
to close the door behind him. I saw the servant’s white face 
peering in to assure himself that his master had not seen me. 

The friend of my boyhood, now prematurely bent with age, 
walked slowly towards the chest. Kneeling down before it, and 
clasping his hands, he bent his head low as if in prayer. In this 
attitude he must have remained about ten minutes—an eternity, 
as it seemed to me, in my hiding place. Suddenly the ghostly 
silence of the place was broken by Daventry’s tremulous voice, 
saying— 

“O father! father! is not your vengeance complete! Must I 
still live—live in the companionship of a conscience that is worse 
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than hell! O God, take my life! Have pityon me! Take my 
reason !”’ 

As the last words of this horrible prayer died away, a figure 
appeared in the door of the museum. The figure moved, and as 
the light shone on his face I recognised Savile, the son of the 
kneeling man. 

‘Father! ” said he, in a deprecatory tone. 

Daventry started, and, rising confusedly, demanded why he was 
there. 

‘“‘ Father, I have just come from London. I wanted to see you 
at once, and Luke directed me here. I have immediate need of 
£1,000, and must ride back with it this night.” 

‘‘A thousand pounds!” repeated the father, staring aghast. 
“You had twice that sum but a year and a half ago, and three 
months since I sent you, at your urgent request, £500.” ‘‘ My 
son,” he continued, after a pause, clutching Savile by the 
shoulder, ‘“‘ You have been gambling.” 

“Would I could deny it,” said the young man in a low tone, 
and with eyes averted from the fierce glare of his father’s eyes. 

“‘Then I disown you! Let me never see you again,” said 
Daventry, flinging his son from him as though to give practical 
effect to his words. 

“T knowI deserve this. But I implore you to think of the 
circumstances that have obliged me toapply to you. A bill upon 
me for £1,000 is due, and the man who holds it knows of my 
engagement to Alice, and threatens, unless I pay him by to- 
morrow, to go to Alice’s father for settlement of the debt. That, 
as you know, would be the ruin of all my hopes. Father, have 
pity on me. What of our good name ?” 

‘“‘ The loss of your honour is not troubling you so much as the 
possibility of the sacrifice of your boyish love. I will not help 
you. Go your way.” 

**T am on the land that has belonged to our family for centuries, 
and I demand that my debt be settled from your inheritance,” 
said Savile, changing his tone. 

“Alas! my wealth is not what you suppose,” the old man 
skid, losing his firmness at Savile’s last words, and speaking 
sorrowfully. 

** All misers speak like that. You have treasures stored in your 
chest there, and I will take, by force, if necessary, enough to pay 
my debt.” 

Daventry, turning suddenly, sat himself on the chest, before 
which he had been kneeling but a few minutes before, and, 
drawing out a dagger, said— 

‘Lay but one finger on me, and your life shall answer for it.” 
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Savile coolly advanced, wrested the dagger from his father’s 
feeble hand, and said— 

“Rise, or your dagger shall speedily make me your heir. 
Remember, we are alone. There are but two of us here.” 

At this point I almost determined to come forward and inter- 
rupt the scene that threatened to come to such a fearful climax : 
indeed, I had even set one foot beyond my hiding-place, when I 
drew back on hearing Daventry’s next words. 

“Two of us. No, Savile, there are three, Look! Here is 
my treasure.” As he spoke he laboriously lifted the lid of the 
chest, the hinges of which creaked as if they they had not been 
used for years. The young man looked eagerly in, and started 
back with a cry of horror— 

** A corpse!” 

If Daventry had not immediately spoken they would both have 
heard an exclamation of astonishment which escaped me—their 
unseen listener. 

*“‘ Look again, Savile, and let me tell you before you stain your 
hands with my blood that it is your grandfather that lies there— 
yes, my own father. I am in fact, Savile, what you are in 
intention—a parricide. My father refused me money to pay my 
gambling debts just as I have refused you; like you, I thought 
the honour of the gamester of more importance than my father’s 
life, and—and—I laid him there. Since then I have never known 
a peaceful day or a night not haunted with the visions of a 
murderer. My father’s curse has descended heavily upon me.” 

I could stay no longer a silent witness of that horrible scene. 
I already knew too much for my own peace of mind. So, making 
my way silently to the little door through which I had first 
entered the building, and which Luke had left ajar for me, I left 
the museum which I now knew to be a tomb that a repentant 
murderer had built to receive the remains of his victim. 

This is the end of my narrative. I feel, in committing it to 
paper, that I have unburdened my conscience, which is heavy 
with the thought that I have allowed a murderer to escape justice. 
It only remains to be said that when Savile Daventry came to 
me toclaim my daughter, I let him see plainly that I knew his 
secret, and that I could not give my daughter to him. He made 
no remonstrance ; he simply hung his head and went away. I 
never saw him or his father again. 





This is the substance of what I read. The Alice therein 
mentioned is my own mother. I have often heard her speculate 
as to the reasons which led her father to break off the match with 
Savile Daventry. She evidently knew nothing of this tragic story. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


Stee interest displayed by the public in theatricals has suffered 

little or no abatement during the past month. With the 
exception of Mr. Irving, who is still gathering in a provincial 
harvest, all the regular London managers are again at their 
posts. The reopening of so many theatres has, of course, told 
somewhat upon those whose programmes have not lately been 
renewed. But, regarded as a whole, the present position of 
affairs compares very favourably with that of any recent year. 


His EXcELLENcCY. 


An original Comic Opera, in Two Acts, written by W. 8. Gitpert, composed by OsMonp Carr, 
Produced at the Lyric Theatre, October 27. 


The Prince Regent .. + as a <a .. Mr. Rottanp BarrinctTon. 
George Griffenfeld .. ies = - a .. Mr. Gzorce GrossMITH. 
Erling Sykke .. es aS ie ay fe .. Mr. Cartes KEnNINGHAM. 
Dr. Tortenssen ‘a rs ote pe ie .. Mr. Avucustus CRAMER. 
Mats Munck .. oe re c ea es .. Mr. Jonn Le Hay. 

rporal Harold ie = oe ae Pe .. Mr. ArTHUR PuLayFarR. 
A Sentry. . a «s ive “% .. Mr. Grorce TEMPLE. 
First Officer .. pu ee a ie m -. Mr. Exnest Snow. 
Second Officer .. i ae ss ae a .. Mr. Frank Morton, 
Christina a _ pee a ae a .. Miss Nancy M‘IytosxH. 
Nanna .. ee ne - sis zx “s .. Miss Jesste Bonp. 
Thora... ce “ “ ee oe xe -. Miss Exuauine TERRISss. 
Dame Hecla Cortlandt a = os ve .. Miss Atice Barnett. 

lanca .. ee ee ee oe oe mm -. Miss GerTRUDE AYLWARD. 

Elsa ae Miss May Cross, 


The success of the new comic opera by Mr. Gilbert and 
Dr. Osmond Carr, entitled His Excelleney, wasa foregone con- 
clusion, as soon as the first-night audience assembled at the 
Lyric Theatre began to realise the many possibilities involved in 
the librettist’s brilliantly comical notion. Even without any 
music at all, such a subject, treated as Mr. Gilbert treats it, 
would have been equally sure of good fortune. Music, however, 
has been duly supplied by a new co-worker, who has the dis- 
advantage of succeeding no less a composer than Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. In common fairness to Dr. Carr, it is essential to 
avoid comparisons, which in any case would be unnecessary, and 
to consider his music scrupulously on its own merits. Even 
after a careful observance of these conditions, however, it is 
impossible to pronounce favourably upon the new-comer’s qualifi- 
cations for the post of musical interpreter to a writer of Mr. 
Gilbert’s originality. It seems to be carrying the subtlety of 
Gilbertian humour to a length at which it defeats itself, when 
the prince of comic librettists chooses for his colleague a conven- 
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tional, well-read musician, capable, as Dr. Carr has in several 
cases shown himself to be, of seriously working away at his score 
with little or no attention, apparently, to the whimsical turns of 
thought provided for him. Let it at once be added that Dr. Carr 
is often melodious, even sprightly ; and his work, though lacking 
in dramatic quality, shows the hand of a trained musician. But 
his musical humour, when forthcoming, seldom rises to the full 
comicality of the situation; and, taken has a whole, the musical 
portion of His Excellency may fitly be described as belonging to 
that most terribly facile form of all commonplace—educated 
commonplace. As a glaring example of the dearth of humorous 
perception adverted to, we may cite the setting to Nanna’s song 
““My Wedded Life.” On the other hand, the broader, less subtle 
comicality of the ballet-dancing Hussars, of the chaffing lines 
addressed by the two girls to their lovers in ‘the first act, and of 
the patter trio and other numbers in the second, is brightly 
and successfully dealt with. Very pretty is the “ Bee Song” 
for Christina, with its guitar-like accompaniment: it found 
immediate and deserved favour with the audience. The mock- 
dramatic duet between Griffenfeld and Hecla is also well devised, 
and much of the music assigned to Christina is refined, tuneful, 
and in character. 

Having once hit upon an idea so full of comic suggestiveness as 
that of an inveterate practical joker caught in his own toils, 
Mr. Gilbert, it will readily be imagined, heartily revels in it. 
His lyrics are delightful ; his story has a consistency not always 
vouchsafed by him in previous works of this class; and his 
conclusion, instead of being brought about by the weak expedient 
of a verbal quibble, is in this instance effective and satis- 
factory. George Griffenfeld, the practical joker in question, 
has, as Governor of Elsinore, unlimited scope fur the indulgence 
of his facetious propensities. He distributes sham honours 
among his subjects ; compels his Hussars, in two exquisitely funny 
scenes, to practise the steps of ballet girls during their daily drill, 
“from ten till two”; makes butter-slides for Mats Munck, the 
Syndic ; promotes fictitious matrimonial arrangements ; and 
generally sets the town by the ears. His eccentric doings are 
brought to the knowledge of the Regent, who, with a view to 
make independent observation, turns himself into a Vigilant 
Committee, and surreptitiously visits the town in disguise as Nils 
Egilsson, a strolling player. One of the first objects that meet 
his view is a statue of himself—an outcome of the Governor’s 
practical jokes—the commission for which had been given to 
Erling Sykke, a young sculptor. There also he sees Christina, 
a ballad singer, who having already fallen in love with the 
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Regent’s statue, has little difficulty in transferring her affection 
to one who so strangely resembles it. Griffenfeld, also struck by 
this resemblance, conceives the idea of bribing the apparent 
vagrant to personate the Regent himself, and for that purpose 
supplies him with a cast-off uniform of the Regent which has 
come into his possession. Visions of unlimited opportunities for 
practical joking float before his eyes. He is particularly tickled 
by the notion of causing the sham Regent to receive and 
pronounce judgment upon the plaints of the townspeople—by 
this time grown inconveniently insistent—and his two daughters, 
Nanna and Thora, who are aware of his project, share in the fun. 
In accordance with this scheme, the wrongs of two of his 
victims—the young sculptor and the young doctor-—are redressed 
by the simple expedient of confirming their appointments ; all 
matrimonial complications are set right ; the peccant governor is 
reduced to the ranks, and the governorship transferred to Mats 
Munck, the Syndic, all which proceedings, to Griffenfeld’s 
horror, are found to be valid when the identity of his august 
visitor is disclosed. The pretty love episode between Christina 
and the Regent is brought to an equally pretty ending ; and when 
the curtain falls, all the actors in this hilarious story of hoax and 
counter-hoax have been made happy, with the exception of the 
chief culprit Griffenfeld, who is last seen performing sentry 
duty in the middle of the stage. 

As a matter of course, Mr. George Grossmith was cordially 
welcomed on his return from drawing-room to stage. In the part 
of Griffenfeld fair scope is afforded him for the display of his 
humorous style; but Mr. Rutland Barrington has still better 
opportunity. By far the most comical figure in the piece is Mr. 
John Le Hay’s Syndic, which suggests the idea of a sort of 
humanized, innocuous Quilt. As Erling and Tortenssen, Messrs. 
Charles Kenningham and Augustus Cramer acted creditably and 
sang better, and Mr. Arthur Playfair, as the Hussar, greatly con- 
tributed to the merriment by the manner in which he led the 
military ballet. Miss Jessie Bond, as Nanna, sparkled through 
her little part, and generally brightened the piece by her archness 
and unflagging spirit, while Miss Ellaline Terriss, in the sister- 
part of Thora, made a successful début in comic opera. If the 
singing of Miss McIntosh was not all that could be wished, 
her graceful and sympathetic personality caused her presence on 
the stage to be always welcome. Miss Alice Barnett in her 
impersonation of the volcanic Dame Hecla, though perhaps a 
little over-emphatic, was quite successful, as were also Miss 
Gertrude Aylward and Miss Mary Cross in the minor parts of 
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Vivandiére and Peasant Girl. The staging of the piece was in 
all respects admirable. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. 
A Play, in Four Acts, by C. Happon CHaMBERS. Produced at the Haymarket Theatre, November 8. 


Harold Wynn ee te oe os eo .. Mr. Tree. 

Sir Hubert Garlinge .. oe “< ee </ a .- Mr, Caartes CARTWRIGHT. 

Lord Barbridge Sa Pes a Ss .. Mr. Cuartes ALLAN. 

Rev. the Hon. Stephen Wynn ee oe oe oe -. Mr. Nutcomss GouLp. 

| ang De Coburn... ae a 2a oe .. Mr. Herserr Ross. 
creme ™ ee ee ee - ne -» Mr. Bpmunp Mavrice, 

Captain st os ee. oe i: % .. Mr. Percrvat STEVENS. 

oe oe ee ee oe oe -- Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL. 

Lady Boruridgs’ = os ae x ee eon .. Miss Le Tarere. 

Mrs. Wanklyn .. - - ie oe ee am -. Miss Janette STEER. 

Servant .. .. 


Miss Conover. 

In John-a-Dreams Mr. Haddon Chambers appeals to the public 
in the dual capacity of playwright and melodramatist. Upon his 
piece is apparent the influence alike of the Haymarket and the 
Adelphi. To the traditions clustering around both houses he 
has lent a ready ear; and imbued with a desire to amalgamate 
the opposing elements in each, he has produced a play which is 
least convincing when it is most effective—from the popular 
standpoint—and most cogent when it is least forcible. This, 
indeed, is the distinguishirig mark of all Mr. Chambers’s work, 
in which a tendency towards the more lurid effects peculiar to 
melodrama can always be detected battling with the author’s 
finer perceptions. The result is an appearance of incongruity, 
of uncertainty in the character of his plays, which is apt con- 
siderably to undermine the listener’s faith in the sincerity of the 
writer. Of this truth John-a-Dreams furnishes striking proof. 
In some respects the play marks a notable advance on anything 
Mr. Chambers has yet done; in others it shows how strong is 
the chain which binds a man to his early and less worthy loves. 
The statement is in no way intended as a disparagement of 
melodrama qua melodrama. But in a piece in which simple 
human emotions form the principal factors, melodrama is 
singularly out of place. This is where Mr. Chambers has gone 
astray in John-a-Dreams. After exciting the interest and the 
sympathy of his audience by successive scenes of genuine pathos, 
he suddenly changes his position, and introduces a series of 
incidents so unreal, so improbable, and so inconclusive, as in 
great measure to destroy all belief in the plausibility of his tale. 

It is no injustice to the author to say that had The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray never existed, John-a-Dreams would probably 
have remained in the limbo of unaccomplished things. Like 
Mr. Pinero, Mr. Chambers has chosen for the heroine of his play 
a lady whose skirt and character have suffered somewhat from 
contact with the world. Kate Cloud, however, differs in one 
respect from Paula Ray, in that she has accepted prostitution 
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merely as a means to provide herself and her mother with bread. 
That the fact can be regarded as a justification of her conduct 
may be questioned, particularly as it appears that she is gifted 
with a magnificent voice, which eventually gains for her position 
and wealth. Thus rehabilitated, she attracts the love of two 
men of widely different natures; the one dreamy, imaginative, 
poetic; the other self-reliant, resolute, passionate. Upon the 
former falls her own choice. But quick upon the avowal of her 
affection comes the thought that confession regarding her past 
is now a necessity. The admission is made to Harold Wynn’s 
father, a kindly old clergyman, whose first impulse towards con- 
demnation speedily changes to sympathetic forgiveness. Kate, 
however, refuses to take the second verdict as the true one, and 
determines to give up her lover. Up to this point there is little 
to object to in Mr. Chambers’s story. Both in conception and 
execution it reveals on the author’s part a knowledge of human 
nature anda delicacy of treatment altogether refreshing. To 
his handling of the difficult scene in which Kate confesses her 
guilt the highest praise can be given, while the whole is illumi- 
nated from time to time by touches of the rarest beauty. Un- 
fortunately the fabric thus carefully erected stands in imminent 
peril of being brought to the ground by what follows; for 
suddenly reality is replaced by convéntionality, and natural means 
supplanted by an exceedingly obvious and wholly unconvincing 
coup-de-thédtre. This is the more to be deplored inasmuch 
as in the earlier acts Mr. Chambers’s work is of really fine 
quality, showing that he possesses not only the dramatist’s gift, 
but also no small measure: of imaginative insight and creative 
power. With the happiest results, he selects for the scene of two 
of his acts the deck of the yacht Moonbeam, and in this way 
contrives to surround his characters with a singularly suggestive 
and poetic atmosphere. John-a-Dreams may not be a great play 
itself, but it certainly contains within it a promise that the author 
will yet accomplish one. Its characters are only partially true 
to life, and, above all, it fails in that most necessary requirement, 
consistency of motive. Norcan it be said to offer great acting 
opportunities to the players. Mr. Tree is never at his best in 
@ part which depends for effect chiefly upon its rhetorical out- 
bursts and declamatory appeals to the elements. His Harold 
Wynn is, doubtless, all that the character claims to be, but the 
portrait reveals no fresh aspect of the actor’s talent. Mr. Charles 
Cartwright appeared as Sir Hubert Garlinge, Harold’s rival in 
the affections of Kate Cloud. Of the two, Sir Hubert’s is the 
more effective part, and was played by Mr, Cartwright with a 
rough vigour that at one point at least overflowed into brutality. 
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As the heroine, Mrs. Patrick Campbell showed surprising 
inequality, at times acting with matchless power and tenderness, 
at others drifting into inaudibility. In order to afford relief to 
the leading incidents of his story, the author has introduced a 
number of minor personages who, attached to the plot by the 
merest filament, are, notwithstanding, sufficiently entertaining 
to ensure a cordial welcome for themselves. These were, in each 
instance, effectively played by Mr. Charles Allan, Mr. Herbert 
Ross, Mr. E. Maurice, Miss Le Thiére, and Miss Janette Steer, 
while Mr. Nutcombe Gould furnished a sketch, admirable in 
every detail, of the kind-hearted old clergyman. 


A Gay Wrpow. 


An Adaptation, in Three Acts,of MM. Sarvov and Destanpes’s Farcical Comedy, Belle Maman, 
by F.C. Burnanp. Produced at the Court Theatre, October 20, 


Horace Dudley .. “ ns i ws ve ce -- Mr. Cuartes Hawrneyr. 
Peter Rutherford oe “ om ee aye a“ .- Mr. Epwarp RicuHron. 
Algy Bruce. . ve oo we =. ri a Ads -- Mr. Girsert Harg. 
Mr. Bentham... a ia <a me a nts -. Mr. Wr Dennis, 
Nellie Dudley - we =e a an ii be -. Miss Eva Moone. 

Mrs. Marbrook .. oe Miss Lorrie VENNE. 


Although the task of adapting MM. Sardou and Deslandes’s 
Belle Maman into English presented fewer difficulties than is too 
frequently the rule in the case of French farce, Mr. Burnand is 
entitled to decided credit for the exceedingly adroit manner in 
which he has accomplished his work. A Gay Widow is, as its 
title suggests, an extremely bright, mirthful, and witty piece. 
The root-idea is excellent, nor has it lost anything in treatment. 
In place of the conventional step-mother, the authors have 
imagined one who is all affection and devotion, and who, not- 
withstanding, contrives, through excess of goodwill, to bring 
disaster upon those she is most anxious to serve. In the absence 
of her daughter and son-in-law on their honeymoon, Mrs. 
Marbrook undertakes the direction of affairs, with the result that 
on his return Horace Dudley finds his office re-furnished as a 
boudoir, his letters kept back, his clients disgusted, and 
himself involved in a series of law-suits owing to his neglect of 
their interests. The complications which spring from this 
condition of matters may be readily imagined ; and so dexterously 
is the plot developed, so ingeniously is the excitement prolonged, 
that not until the final fall of the curtain is the tension per- 
mitted to slacken. Were one disposed to be hypercritical, 
objection might, perhaps, be taken to the incident of the duel 
into which the hero is hurried through the indiscretion of his 
‘ mother-in-law ; but in farce a little latitude must perforce be 
allowed to an author, and certainly Mr. Burnand has shown no 
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disposition to abuse the privileges of his position. The piece, 
with scarcely an exception, is admirably played throughout. As 
the light-hearted Mrs. Marbrook, all tears and laughter, Miss 
Lottie Venne is quite in her element, and gives to the many 
witty lines assigned her by the author all possible point. 
Equally good, in its placid urbanity, is the Horace Dudley of Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey, who, moreover, reveals at one point a quiet 
faculty for pathos which is genuinely moving. Mr. Gilbert 
Hare’s sketch of Algy Bruce, slight as is the part, is a veritable 
little masterpiece, the manner in which this clever young actor 
suggests a violent cold in the head being droll beyond expression. 
Of the remaining members of a long and efficient cast, it must 
suffice to mention Mr. Dennis and Miss Eva Moore, both 
excellent. 





Tue Lapy SLAVEY. 


A Musical Comedy, in Two Acts, by Georcz Dance. Music by Mr. Jonn Croox, &c. Produced at 
the Avenue Theatre, October 20, 


Roberts P be — ea as os ee te -- Mr. Cuartes Dansy. 
Major O'Neill oa ws os oa ee .. Mr, Rospert Pareman. 
Vincent A. Evelyn .. Mr, Henry Beaumont. 
Lord Lavender -. Mr, HERBERT SPARLING. 
Capt. Fitz Norris _ -. Mr. Gsorce HumpHRey. 
Flo Honeydew oe a ne oo ~s .. Miss Jenny McNotrty. 
Maud ee os oe Se ée +e oe és -- Miss ADELAIDE Astor. 
Beatrice es “ Se nae “ “a -- Miss Buancue Barnett, 
Madame Pontet ve é wa ve oa ow wa .. Miss Excno. 

Madame Louise .. ee oe ae aS et “ - iss Du Fore. 

Liza 6s ce - a oa ae e ea ae iss Maryon. 

Emma oe oe oe? we oe oe oe oe -- Miss TuRNER. , 
Phyllis ee Miss May Youe. 


Tastefully: veltencetiad oid -teiemagteaenaly upholstered, the 
Avenue Theatre has now reopened under the management of Mr. 
William Greet with every prospect of success. Evidently of 
opinion that the playgoing public desires to be amused rather 
than instructed, Mr. Greet has cast in his lot with those whose 
business it is to provide a light form of entertainment. The 
Lady Slavey belongs to the class described, more perhaps by 
courtesy than right, as ‘‘ musical comedy.” If it cannot honestly 
be ranked among the masterpieces of its somewhat unambitious 
kind it may at least claim to figure as a fair average sample. 
For the basis of his plot Mr. George Dance, the author, has 
sought and found inspiration in the story of Cinderella, of which 
he provides a modernized and, we are constrained to add, 
vulgarized version. But the virtue of a musical comedy lies less 
in its main interest than in the opportunities it offers for the 
introduction of ‘‘ variety” matter. In this respect, The Lady 
Slavey leaves little or nothing to be desired. Throughout the 
performance, song and dance are succeeded by dance and song 
to the obvious gratification of a pleased audience who are content 
to find at the theatre the attractions of the music hall. 
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Fortunately, in Miss May Yohé the management has secured 
an artist who both sings and acts with delightful ease, and who 
trips through the piece in the merriest fashion. Miss Yohé 
demonstrates also that she is able to invest a sentimental 
ballad with genuine feeling. As a sheriff's officer who for the 
nonce assumes the disguise of an American millionaire, Mr. 
Charles Danby is broadly humorous after his own peculiar 
manner. In the part of a reduced nobleman, an exceedingly 
clever little sketch is provided by Mr. George Humphrey, while 
Mr. Robert Pateman, as Major O’Neill, proves his quality as a 
comedian of real ability. Of the musical numbers, those written 
by Mr. John Crook are entitled to decided praise by reason of 
their tuneful qualities. 


THE JOKER. 


A Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by M. Howarp Tennyson. Produced at the Avenue Theatre 
November 18. 


yay maga = wa ms = Pes ee ota .. Mr. Frep THorne. 
ee ee és ‘a oo de .. Mr. H. AsHrorp. 

ae ou Crowe oe oa ed as - “7 .. Mr. ALrrep Mattsr 

x ee oe oe oe eee: 6 we = -- Mr. Lewm FirzHamo.. 
Gerard Brewster i “et oe oe ae si .. Mr. Cosmo Srvarrt. 
James “ ae -" oe oe rae .. Mr. W. H. Powett. 
Mrs. Caryon Crowe .. es aia na “ee Pe .. Miss Emuzy THorne. 
Penelope . a ats bd Sle be .. Miss Brae. Caristine. 
Mrs. Lowe _ - _ =e we - al = -. Miss E. M. Pacer. 
Stella Lovel ee oe ee ee oe oe “< -. Miss ©. Nermova. 
Fanny Je . Miss Annie Fox-Turner. 


If the dectimenes of the wallien idea menial in The Joker 
had been as satisfactory as that idea itself, a more favourable 
verdict than is at present possible might have been pronounced 
upon the piece. Miss Howard Tennyson is evidently a novice 
at dramatic work, and possesses no experience to guide her in 
the construction of a story or the elaboration of a plot. A 
farcical comedy, moreover, which is not amusing fails in the first 
necessity of its existence, and The Joker, despite its promising 
title, proved in performance to be as dull and depressing as a 
November fog. Laughter there was, constant and hearty, but 
unfortunately on the wrong side of the footlights. And what spec- 
tacle is there more saddening than that of the humble little jokelet, 
which moves the characters on’ the stage to explosive laughter, 
while it leaves the audience cold and unresponsive? Once more, 
therefore, the experimental matinée has failed to vindicate the pur- 
pose of its being. To the acting a fair measure of praise may be 
given. Mr. Fred Thorne’s sketch of a nervous hypochondriac had 
many excellent points, while Mr. H. Ashford’s cheery style exactly 
suited the character of his optimistic brother. Mr. Alfred 
Maltby, if rather inclined to exaggerate, was amusing as a 
middle-class sycophant, and Miss Emily Thorne played very 
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effectively the part of his down-trodden and hysterical spouse. 
The prospect that The Joker will ever again be seen in its 
present form is decidedly remote. 


Att My EyE-VANHOE. 


An Original Burlesque, in Two Acts, by Paruiep Hayman. Music by Jonn Croox, Howarp Taxsor, 
Puruip Hayman, and Eowarp SoLtomon. Produced at the Trafalgar Square Theatre, October 31. 


Ivanhoe = -- Mr. J. L. Sure. 

Will Scarlattina a . ms ie * a ie -- Mr, Harry Grattan. 

Robert Fitzoof .. oo we Pe as oe an -. Mr, Frep Storey. 

Seedie Wreck . on Be si sa .. Mr. Frep Wrieat, Junr. 

The Prior of Jawfolks Abbey .. sar, aw =e Se .. Mr. BE. M. Rosson. 

Sir Beandiboy Gilbert .. is 7” a a -». Mr. H. M. Cuirrorp. 

Mithter Ithaacth ca He es a i * -- Mr, James Stevenson. 

Prince Johnnie .. ° a a ne aS ei .- Mr. Haroup Bpen. 

The Lady Soft Roe-ina, $9 ts a is da .» Miss Maccre Ropzgrts. 

Nell Guitar ° ws -» Miss Auice LeTasrinGe. 
'om-ba, .. Miss Crara JEcks. 

The Countess of [Grundy .. Miss Aenes Hewirt. 

Boildin Oiley, E: . Miss Berraa Meyers. 


Lady Alicia oo i 


; . Miss Nrra Cartyon. 
Miss Rebecca Hothouse Peach 


Miss PHILLIs BrovGHTon. 

We do not scraple to assert that ; in Mr. Philip Hayman’s 
burlesque the nadir of inanity has at length been reached. A 
production more vapid, more depressing, it would be difficult to 
imagine. The title is in itself sufficiently suggestive. of the 
character of the piece, but even the title pales its uneffectual fire 
before the utter pointlessness of the dialogue. If it be permissible 
to speak of a thing which is non-existent, we should be inclined 
to say that the author’s wit had exhausted itself in the effort to 
invent such exquisitely humorous names for his characters as 
Will Scarlattinx, Robert Fitzoof, Seedie Wreck, Rebecca Hot- 
house Peach, and Lady Soft Roe-ina. Possibly the burlesque 
may have been begun with the intention of travestying Scott’s 
great work; but apparently the writer soon tired of his self- 
appointed and wholly unnecessary task, and, giving reins to his 
imagination, followed where his fancy led. The result is a chaotic 
hotchpotch of stale jokes and trite jests, of forced humour and 
meaningless fun. With such poor material to handle, it is scarcely 
surprising that the performers failed to create any effect. Con- 
sequently, if some clever work contributed by Messrs. Harry 
Grattan and Fred Storey and Miss Alice Lethbridge be excepted, 
only compassion can be expressed for their efforts. The brilliancy 
of the mounting, by the way, afforded a curious contrast to the 
dulness of the libretto. 





THE GERMAN PLAYS AT THE OPERA COMIQUE. 


With praiseworthy industry the German company now appear- 
ing at the Opéra Comique continue to present play after play of 
their abundant repertory. With the léss important of these 
criticism has little concern. Mention, however, may be made 
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of the production of Der Raub der Sabinerinnen, familiarized to 
English playgoers by Mr. Augustin Daly’s. version entitled A 
Night Off. In the performance at the Opéra Comique excellent 
character sketches are contributed by Herr Ernst Petersen and 
particularly by Herr Weilenbach in the part played in English 
by Mr. James Lewis. Schiller’s romantic drama, Die Réuber, 
given on the 2nd November, attracted one of the smallest 
audiences of the season. Nor is this altogether surprising 
in view of its somewhat old-fashioned style. If in nothing else 
the performance, however, proved profoundly interesting by 
reason of the exceedingly clever study furnished by Herr 
Weilenbach of the crafty and cunning schemer, Franz. Herr 
Cesar Beck’s portrait of the robber chief was also of exceptional 
merit. On Wednesday, the 7th November, a German version of 
Ibsen’s famous play, A Doll’s House, was presented with: con- 
siderable success. Although lacking rather in sublety, Friiulein 
Eleonore von Driller’s rendering of the heroine’s part gave 
evidence of careful and sympathetic study, while to Herr Cesar 
Beck’s Helmer and Herr Rusing’s Dr. Rank distinct praise is due. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


Mr. Irvine’s visits to Edinburgh always have an interest of 
their own, as it was in that city, under the management of 
Mr. Robert Wyndham, that he acquired his first valuable ex- 
perience in his profession. He began a two-weeks’ engagement 
there on the 22nd of October, when Becket was played. ‘It is 
three years,” the Scotsman remarked, ‘‘ since Mr. Irving and the 
Lyceum Company were last in Edinburgh. In the interval he 
has not only continued to sustain in his own theatre the best 
traditions of the English drama—making the Lyceum the home 
of everything that is best and beautiful in theatrical art—but he 
has crossed the Atlantic, and has, with his accomplished col- 
laborateur, Miss Ellen Terry, won the applause of thousands in 
every corner of the vast domain of America. This is not to be 
wondered at. Mr. Irving is entitled to the gratitude of every 
lover of the drama for what he has done for his fascinating and 
humanising art. To him we are indebted for the best represen- 
tations of Shaksperian tragedy and comedy that the present 
generation has seen; he has dignified melodrama; in his latest 
achievement he has made popular the poetic drama of Tennyson; 
and to him, more than to any other actor-manager, we owe the 
great elevation of taste which has taken place in connection with 
the setting of plays, and that gracious combination with the 
dramatic art of the sister arts of painting and music. It would 
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be singular indeed if Edinburgh, an art and educational centre, 
did not welcome Mr. Irving on the occasion of his stated visits to 
the city; for not only can it appreciate his later work, but it 
may remember with pride that the capital of Scotland is the 
cradle of his art, and that in one of its theatres he received that 
thorough professional training which he has since turned to such 
admirable account. Mr. Irving has long since lived down all the 
ungenerous, carping criticisms with which he was at one time 
assailed in certain quarters. He stands out the most gifted 
actor of his time; and it may be hoped that his visit to Edin- 
burgh will be so successful that he may be led at no distant date 
to return to the scene of his early triumphs. The play last night 
moved from first to last with a stately grandeur. The large 
audience felt that they were in presence of a noble work superbly 
acted. Mr. Irving himself was distinctly great. His Becket is a 
personality to be vividly remembered along with certain of his 
other characters in which by common consent he has transcen- 
dently excelled. It was perfect at all points.” Mr. Conan 
Doyle’s pathetic little play, A Story of Waterloo, also met with 
a hearty reception. ‘Mr. Irving’s impersonation of the old 
soldier, in whose senile memory nothing lives but the glories of 
the great battle, and whose dramatic end comes in a dreamy 
sleep, in which he again performs the heroic act which won him 
renown, made,” the Scotsman notes, “a deep impression on the 
audience, who were so much carried away by their enthusiasm 
that the curtain had to be raised several times at the end of the 
play. The second piece was The Bells, with which Mr. Irving 
has so long been identified. Both are essentially one-part plays, 
and Mr. Irving’s dramatic genius has brought them to the front 
and given them the hall-mark of success. It is over twenty 
years since Mr. Irving first appeared in the character of Mathias 
in Edinburgh, and since then it has become familiar to all play- 
goers. In it he achieved his earliest triumph in London, and it 
will retain its freshness and attractiveness as long as he continues 
its chief exponent.” The same paper, speaking of the engage- 
ment as a whole, says:—‘‘It has helped to sharpen up the 
intellectual life of the city, and by lifting current theatrical art 
upon a high plane, has tended, it may be hoped, permanently to 
influence it for good. It is a high tribute to his art that on this 
as on other occasions upon which he has appeared people have 
been seen in the theatre who otherwise rarely darken its doors. 
Not a few Edinburgh clergymen, for example, have been to the 
theatre to see Mr. Irving in the part of the great twelfth-century 
ecclesiastic, Becket. Similarly many ladies and gentlemen who 
rarely go to the play have appeared in all parts of the house to 
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witness the impersonation of some one or two of Mr. Irving’s 
famous characters. This is a distinctly interesting fact in con- 
nection with Mr. Irving’s engagement, and shows that the 
antiquated prejudice against the theatre as one of the great 
social necessities of the age, alike as an educative and enter- 
taining agency in city life, is slowly but surely giving way.”’ 
From Edinburgh Mr. Irving went to Glasgow, where Miss 
Ellen Terry, after a long interval of compulsory rest, returned 
to her place in the company. The engagement opened with a 
performance of Tennyson’s chief play. ‘Of Mr. Irving’s 
Becket,” the Glasgow Herald wrote, “it has only to be said 
that it is worthy of his great reputation. As a masterpiece of 
the actor’s art it will. stand besidé any of his long line of 
creations. The character suites him splendidly. He looks it 
to the life. In majesty of bearing and simplicity of faith and 
life, he is at once the Primate of England and the priest of God. 
There is no part of the portrayal that commands observation 
more than another; it is a complete and perfect harmony. 
Becket’s was a many-sided nature. Mr. Irving reveals its 
lights and its shadows, its strength and its weakness, with 
consummate skill. It is not alone as a delineator of character, 
however, that he impresses us with his greatness, As an 
interpreter of a text in which every line has a peculiar depth of 
meaning he is without a rival. This side of his art was 
conspicuous throughout the evening. Whether declaiming the 
anathemas of the Church or expressing the tenderest solicitude 
or sentiment, his interpretive genius could not fail to be noted. 
One of his finest touches of this kind came early in the play. 
It was his reply to the King’s light-hearted ejaculation, ‘ who 
loves wine loves women ’—‘ So I do; men are God’s trees and 
women are God’s flowers ; when the Gascon wine mounts to my 
head the trees are all the statelier and the flowers are all 
the fairer,’ delivered: with a purity of feeling and tender 
expressiveness which left a deep impression upon his audience.” 
“Mr. Irving’s delineation of the famous Churchman,’ said 
the Citizen, ‘‘is one of the finest of all his artistic efforts. 
It is stately and imposing throughout, and yet it abounds 
in delicate points ; it has numberless little touches of rare and 
subtle sentiment ; its tenderness is as conspicuous as its strength. 
The scene in which Becket refuses to yield to the demands of 
the King by accepting the customs of a bygone period—in fact, 
what are known in history as the Constitutions of Clarendon— 
enables Mr. Irving fairly to thrill his audience with the virile 
force of his acting, and with his splendid declamatory power. 
But perhaps the portion of the play which shows the player 
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at his best is its sombre and saddening close. As Becket sits, 
in his last hours, in Canterbury Cathedral, borne down by the 
shadow of his approaching doom, and meditating on life and 
death, his figure—spare, ascetic, and intellectual, as presented by 
Mr. Irving—is grandly and severely impressive. And yet the 
grandeur and the severity are coloured and toned by a sense of 
human affection, a sense which finds expression in the tale of 
the ‘little fair-hair’d Norman maid, the world’s lily,’ who died 
of leprosy.” Rosamund Clifford “is a study instinct with 
pure and -simple beauty. Miss Terry has played many more 
important, many more exacting parts, but it may be questioned 
whether she has ever played a part that possesses greater charm, 
that is more suffused with the feeling of ideal womanliness.” 


Mr. Willard started on tour with The Professor's Love Story 
before taking the long rest he has in view. The Birmingham 
papers hailed Mr. Barrie’s comedy with enthusiasm. ‘“‘ Both 
play and player,” said the Daily Post, ‘‘ seem to come just in the 
nick of time to prove that the gruesome, unwholesome problem- 
dramas with which we have lately been satiated will be only 
short-lived, and that those critics are right who maintain that 
there is nothing to be gained by flaunting on the stage the worst 
vices of humanity, when there is so much of what is good and 
beautiful to be depicted. Of course, some latter-day critics who 
are never content unless disagreeable sexual questions are being 
discussed upon the stage have had their cynical say against Mr. 
Barrie as an author and Mr. Willard as an actor for descending 
to the triviality of The Professor’s Love Story ; and yet, in spite of 
these formidable and, it must be owned, clever detractors, the 
piece has held itsown. That this gratifying state of things is 
chiefly due to the perfect acting of Mr. Willard the dramatist 
would no doubt be the first. to admit. Until now we did not 
know that Mr. Willard could vie with Mr. John Hare as a 
delineator of old men, or with Mr. Joseph Jefferson (the praise is 
high, but we can think of no more suitable comparison) as a 
comedian.” And the Daily Gazette said: “It is delightful, after 
the long series of problem-plays with which we have been 
regaled during the last few months, to see a work in: which 
Nature’s happier moods prevail. Possibly the public was 
beginning to despair of ever again seeing a play free from the 
perplexities of ethics and psychology. In the three stages of the 
Professor’s. amorous education this ‘old young man’ reverses 
the order of nature until, at last, he appears in the perennial 
youth of true love. This inverse development.is portrayed by 
Mr. Willard with all the sympathy of a master.” 
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Among recent novelties were Mr. Mac Cunn’s opera, Jeanie 
Deans, Edinburgh, November 15 ; Mam/’zell, a three-act musical 
comedy, by Mr. William Gill, Liverpool, October 22; An 
Innocent Abroad, a three-act farce, by Mr. Walter S. Craven, 
Belfast, November 9; Wings of Wealth, a four-act romantic 
drama, by Mr. Albert H. Clarke, Willenhall, October 25; Gentle- 
man Jim, comedietta by Mr. W. R. Walker, Bristol, October 29 ; 
and Love Limited, one-act comedy opera, by Mr. A. F. Knight 
and Mr. E. W. Brown, Reading, November 10. All of them 
met with a favourable reception. The libretto of Jeanie Deans, 
‘py Mr. Joseph Benaett, is a clever condensation of the most 
effective situations in the Heart of Midlothian, as far at least as 
the pardon of Effie; and the score, on the whole, shows the 
composer at his best. Mdlle. Duma, as Jeanie, Mdlle. Meislinger, 
as Madge, and Miss Alice Esty were alike excellent. 


IN PARIS. 


EVERYONE knew that the new piece by M. Sardou, which Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt has produced with her usual success at the 
Renaissance, would not be a failure in the ordinary sense. Such 
a skilful playwright as M. Sardou does not write plays that fail, 
while Madame Bernhardt hardly knows what it is to be received 
without rapturous enthusiasm by a first-night audience. Yet 
those who are experienced in the methods both of author and of 
actress knew pretty well what to expect, and, if Gismonda cannot 
be hailed as a masterpiece, they at any rate are not gravely disap- 
pointed. The play was originally to have been called The Duchess 
of Athens. This, together with the fact that the action is supposed 
to take place early in the 15th century, will show that there is 
plenty of opportunity for scenic display, and, indeed, the setting 
of the piece is worthy of all praise. The story turns—as every- 
one must surely know by this time—upon the love of the brave 
but illegitimate Almerio for the Duchess Gismonda, who is also 
beloved by the high-born Zaccharia. Almerio saves Gismonda’s 
little son from a tiger (in the wings), and claims the fulfilment 
of her hastily-sworn oath that she would give her hand to her 
child’s rescuer. Throughout two acts she will have none of him, 
but in the fourth she relents, their marriage takes place, and 
they live happily ever afterwards. In the meantime, by the way, 
she has granted Almerio an assignation in the hope that, having 
made her his mistress, he will cease to claim her as a wife; and 
has killed Zaccharia with a chopper because she discovered him 
to be plotting against the bastard’s life. The main distinction 
between this and many other plots that one can think of as 
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being on almost exactly the same lines is the happy ending. So 
much for the play. One can say of it, at any rate, that it is 
better than Izeyl. As for the acting, Madame Bernhardt has 
her moments, and her company support her adequately. Un- 
fortunately she makes little or no progress in her art. She has 
reached a certain point, and there she halts. But one cannot 
halt for more than a moment on the pathway of art; if one 
ceases to go forward, one begins to slip back. Not even a great 
artist can achieve a notable success with a palpably manufactured 
play, nor should a great artist rely entirely upon formule for the 
expression of the various emotions. It is sad to have to say 
so, but Madame Bernhardt seldom thrills, charms, or magnetises 
us to-day as she once did. One must hope that the future has 
better things in store. Such a character as Paula Tanqueray 
can scarcely fail to bring out all the genius of any actress who 
attempts to realise it. When we see Madame Bernhardt in 
Mr. Pinero’s play, we shall know whether the old fire, the old 
passion, the old actuality, are gone for ever, or have merely been 
hidden for a season. 

The new melodrama at the Porte St. Martin is successful 
mainly on account of the series of admirable military stage 
pictures around which it is built. Sabre au Clair /it is called, and 
it deals with life in a cavalry regiment, a circumstance quite 
sufficient in itself to help its popularity in Paris. One of the 
best-mounted scenes represents a cavalry stable, while in another 
the audience gets, in a brilliant tableau, a glimpse of the autumn 
manceuvres. It would be useless to try and describe the plot. 
within a brief space. There is nothing original in it, though it 
is, dramatically, rather effective. The cleverness of the author, 
M. Jules Mary, is shown by the fact that he knew what setting 
for his rather trite story was most likely to please a Porte 
St. Martin audience. The acting is quite good enough for the 
piece, and the stage-manager deserves praise for having a 
thoroughly well-drilled band of ‘‘ supers.” 

MM. Alexandre Bisson and André Sylvane have written for 
the Palais-Royal a revolting study of feminine jealousy and 
“‘ revenge,” disgusting in detail, and not even partially redeemed 
by brilliant or witty writing. Un Coup de Téte turns upon the 
determination of a wife to pay her husband, whom she believes 
to have been unfaithful, in his own coin. When she has had her 
“revenge,” she discovers that she has been mistaken, and she 
then endeavours, by the most disgraceful means, to make him 
fall away from conjugal fidelity in order to ‘‘ justify” her own 
conduct. This will show sufficiently the gross nature of the 
piece, and the nastiness of the dialogue is quite in keeping with 
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the plot... M. St. Germain plays the husband and Mdlle. Maginer 
the wife. 

M: Atoi ne, with his Théatre Libre, has a formidable rival 
in M. Lugné-Poe, the manager of the enterprise known as 
‘“‘L’CEuvre,” which gave the other day, under the title of Anna- 
bella, M. Maeterlinck’s version of the Elizabethan play the title 
of which is usually cut short and given as ’Tis Pity. Those who 
know their Ford will be able to supply what is omitted; those 
who do not are none the worse for the omission. The tragedy 
was on the whole played with discretion and skill, and it certainly 
did not lose anything by having the “comic relief,’ not very 
cleverly worked in by Ford as a concession to the groundlings, 
completely cut out. M. Lugné-Poe is himself an actor of dis- 
tinction, and he mounted the piece with due regard to simplicity. 
The performance was appreciated by a ‘“‘select”’ audience. The 
object of ‘*L’Ciuvre” is to give such plays as the ‘ commercial 
stage” will not produce. Annabella is certainly a piece at which 
a modern manager would boggle. 

At the Comédie Frangaise, after some delay caused by the 
indisposition of M. Coquelin, M. P. Bilhaud’s one-act comedy,, 
Qui? was produced about the middle of the month. It is a 
bright, cleverly-written little piece, turning upon the troubles of © 
an aspirant for the post of sous-préfet, and it was played to per 
fection by Mesdames Pierson and Ludwig and MM. Coquelin 
and Truffier. 

Madame Jane Hading made her first appearance as the heroine 
of L’Aventuriére at the Frangais the other day. She was suc- 
cessful certainly, but her performance has been criticised in some 
quarters as having been “‘over-accentuated,” and she cannot claim 
to give anything like so fine a rendering of the part as Madame: 
Sarah Bernhardt. She is not quite a genius, Madame Hading, 
but she is an actress of decided talent, a beautiful woman, and a 
conscientious artist. 

' Fiancee, the first essay in drama of Madame Jeanne Loiseau 
who prefers to be known as ‘Daniel Lesueur’’—she has 
hitherto ,confined herself to novels—is a four-act play of a 
fairly original type, developed in a series of fairly dramatic 
situations, and very fairly well written. 


} IN BERLIN. 
No startling novelty has been produced in Berlin since the 
record of last month’s doings was written, but several interesting 
and workmanlike plays have seen the light, and have attracted 
some attention. At the Opera, Herr Humperdinck’s Hiinsel wnd 
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Gretel, which has already achieved popularity in various German 
towns, has been produced with great success. The story is that 
of Grimm’s familiar fairy tale, Hans wnd Gretchen, and it is set 
to music with admirable ingenuity and skill by the composer, 
who received the personal congratulations of the Emperor and 
Empress on the occasion of the first performance in Berlin. 
A similar compliment was paid by these august personages to 
Herr Karl Niemann, the author of the play, Wie die Alten Sungen 
(How the Old Folks Behaved), on its production at the Schauspiel- 
haus. It is just one of those sentimental pieces which touch the 
hearts of German audiences, and it has the advantage of being 
founded on historical facts. Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, 
a self-willed, overbearing, but not unkindly man, fell in love with 
«@ tradesman’s daughter, and married her in spite of everyone. 
"The Prince and his bride lived a happy married life ; but one day, 
in 1730, they discovered that their eldest son Gustav, the 
hereditary prince, had fallen in love with the daughter of a 
-brewer of Dessau, a man of good repute among his neighbours, 
of strict probity, and almost as self-willed as Prince Leopold 
himself. This leads to a terrible to-do; but in the end, of course, 
the affection of the young lovers is triumphant over the objections 
-due to the disparity of their social positions. It is a thoroughly 
‘German play, and teems with happy strokes of characterisation. 
At the Berliner Theatre, a comedy in three acts by Gustav Davis, 
entitled Das Heirathsnest (The Marriage Nest), has met with 
-every mark of popular favour. The marriage nest is a little 
‘garrison town, far removed from any centre of gaiety and life, 
rand the officers and men feel so unutterably bored by the 
slowness of the place that they all become Benedicks. The 
opportunities which are thus afforded for bright and merry acting 
are obvious enough. 

Herr Ludwig Fulda’s three act comedy, Die Kamaraden 
(The Comrades) which was lately produced at the Deutsches 
Theatre in Berlin, is a clever satire on the ‘new woman.” | 
His heroine, Frau Thekla Hildebrand, is the wife of a 
wholesale carpet merchant, who is rich, intelligent, industrious, 
and energetic. Thekla, however, considers herself hardly treated 
that she has to endure his society. She enjoys his fortune, 
but despises its source. She looks upon her husband as a 
philistine, and upon herself as a slave. Her soul pants for a 
larger, freer life, where she can give full play to her “‘ individuality,” 
and where her character will no longer be cabined, cribbed, and 
confined within the four walls of a humdrum conjugal dwelling. 
As a matter of fact, Thekla ‘is a little fool; but it is just that 
which makes her so amusing. When she has plagued her 
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husband’s life for several years she suddenly leaves him to live 
in a boarding-house kept by an attractive young woman named 
Gertrud Karsten. The latter is twenty-five years of age, ‘“ of 
prepossessing appearance,” and unmarried. Her father is an 
unsuccessful genius, an architect by profession, who has dis- 
covered “‘ the arvhitectural style of the future,’ but who, since 
his daughter was a girl of sixteen, has been dependent on her 
cleverness for his support. Herr Hildebrand visits the boarding- 
house with a view to bringing his wife to reason, and falls in 
love with Gertrud. Meanwhile, Dr. Egon Wulff, a pessimistic, 
hypocritical person, whose conversation is largely coloured by 
Ibsen and Schopenhauer, does his best to betray Frau Thekla 
into infidelity to her husband. In this he is not successful, 
as he has written a silly book, one chapter in which deals with 
the merits of self-renunciation. The heading of this chapter 
catches Thekla’s eye at the moment when she is most in danger, 
and she renounces her passion for the doctor. One rather 
effective scene in Die Kamaraden is that in which a supper 
party is given, to which Dr. Wulff has invited Thekla. The 
conversation of the guests is so risky that Thekla leaves the 
room. The doctor apologizes to her on the ground that his 
guests were emancipated spirits. ‘“‘I knew they were emanci- 
pated,” says the lady, ‘“‘ but I did not expect them to be as free 
as all that!” In the end the carpet merchant, having had 
enough of his flighty spouse, obtains a divorce and marries 
Gertrud. The play contains many witty and cleverly satirical 
touches, and was much applauded. Herr Reicher performed the 
part of Dr. Wulff with great skill, while Frau Sorma as 
Gertrud, and Herr Nissen as Otto Hildebrand, the husband, 
were both admirable. 

At the New Theatre a good reception has been accorded to 
M. Pailleron’s Cabotins, which has been produced in German 
under the title of Die Comédianten. At the Berliner Theatre, 
Herr Arthur Fitger’s Die Hexe, which was first produced in 
1878, has been revived. It was originally played by the famous 
Meininger Company, and its chief interest now is in the proof 
which it affords of the change in public taste since the year 1878. 
Fitger is dead as a dramatist for present day playgoers. Herr 
Joseph Kainz’s Hamlet, as he played it in the Deutsches Theatre, 
Berlin, at the beginning of the month, has attracted much 
attention. It is a most thoughtful and finished performance, and 
excites the admiration of all lovers of Shakspere, and of good 
acting who see it. Kainz acted the part four years ago; but his 
present performance is a very different one from that which he 
then offered to the public. His Hamlet was then partly a stage 
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hero, partly an inactive dreamer ; now it is a simple figure, con- 
sistent in its inconsistency, convincing, real. It is a most note- 
worthy event in the annals of the contemporary German stage. 
Frau Sorma played Ophelia with touching simplicity and pathos. 
At the New Theatre Le Mariage de Figaro has been performed 
in a very able German version by Herr Ludwig Fulda, and at 
the Residenz Theatre, M. Léon Gandillot’s amusing farce, Le 
Sous-Préfet, has been received with much laughter and applause 
in a translation. 


IN VIENNA. 

At the Carl Theatre, Vienna, Herr Alexander Neumann’s 
Queen of Gamara, a lively comic opera, was welcomed with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm. The music is very taking in parts, and 
the whole piece is diverting and clever. There are some enter- 
taining caricatures of English people in it. At the Deutsches 
Volkstheater, M. Pailleron’s Cabotins has been given in the 
German version, entitled Die Comidianten. The reception was 
cool. At the same theatre, The Double Suicide, one of Anzen- 
gruber’s weakest pieces—perhaps his weakest—has recently been 
performed. It is a satire upon the mania for double suicides, ot 
which the newspaper reports have told us much during the last 
few years. A young couple find themselves unable to marry 
owing to the unkindness of their relatives and friends. They 
are determined—poor innocents !—-to pass the rest of their lives 
in each other’s society, so they leave home together, and proceed 
to do so quite happily, while all the time their persecutors are 
under the impression that they have committed suicide. This 
mistake is the mainspring of the play, which is not without 
amusing scenes, but which was received with but little applause. 
Ibsen’s Pillars of Society has been given at the Burg Theatre, 
and some other plays of minor importance have also been repre- 
sented in Vienna during the past month. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


THe International} Lyric Theatre in Milan is successfully 
pursuing its programme. Mascagni’s I Rantzaw was performed 
under the conductorship of the composer a week or two ago, and 
both author and artist received hearty cheers from the audience. 
Samara’s La Martire, Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, and Massenet’s 
Manon have also been given, the last-named for the first time at 
this theatre. M. Massenet himself superintended the final 
réhearsals of this work. At Codogno, Ponchielli’s Gioconda has 
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been performed at the Teatro Sociale; and at the Alighieri 
Theatre, Ravenna, Donizetti’s opera, Don Pasquale, and the 
gorgeous ballet, Pietro Micca, have met with much appreciation. 

At the Manzoni Theatre in Milan, MM. Meilhac and Gille’s 
new comedy, Ma Camarade, was produced in Bartocci-Fontana’s 
translation. The piece was new to Milan, and was greeted with 
laughter from beginning tc end. It deals with the freak of a 
young lady who wishes to be, not the wife of her own husband, 
but merely his companion, his comrade, his friend—insisting all 
the time upon the most strict fidelity on his side. When she 
suspects him of betraying her she has him watched, follows him, 
and catches him in what are, to say the least, equivocal circum- 
stances. Then she avenges herself by threatening him with 
reprisals ; but she ends by forgiving him, and substituting love 
for friendship. There is not a dull moment in the play, which is 
somewhat highly spiced, perhaps too much so for the English 
taste. Signorina Reiter was much applauded for imitations of a 
fortune-teller and a Japanese lady, and Signori Tovogliari and 
Talli also achieved remarkable success. The piece is likely to 
remain in the bill for many nights. 

Civetta, a comedy in three acts by Giannino Antona Traversi, 
one of the young comedy-writers upon whom fortune smiles 
in Italy, has been performed at the Manzoni Theatre in Milan. 
The play was new to Milan, and was accorded a most brilliant 
reception. It deals with the vanities, vices, and corruption of 
the aristocracy in a manner so gentle, and almost respectful, that 
to many persons the censure implied is imperceptible, and 
to others the author seems to have an unconscious indulgence for 
his female sinners if not for those of the other sex. The plot of 
Civetta is simply this:—A beautiful and distinguished Roman 
countess, Giulia, spends her time in reducing to desperation 
her many admirers, giving all reason for hope, but conferring no 
favours upon any. An artist, the sculptor Viti, falls deeply 
in love with her, and, egged on by a companion in misfortune, 
who is more resigned than he to the caprices of the lady, 
one fine evening obtains by force that which the lady has always 
denied to everyone by favour. The countess is furious, and 
wishes another of her admirers, the very one who has persuaded 
her lover to go to all lengths, to avenge her by fighting a 
duel with the artist. The philosophic worshipper persuades her, 
however, that it would not be just or opportune, and so 
the scandal of Roman high life quietly subsides. Of course, 
the poor count, the husband of Giulia, is, as in all comedies 
of this kind, reduced to the most pitiable state of blindness 
and stupidity. The three acts of the comedy sparkle with.an 
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acuteness and with a just and daring observation that remind 
one here and there of Bourget and the other sceptical and 
merciless analysts of modern feminine depravity. 





IN NEW YORK. 


THE most interesting event of the month from the British 
point of view is the appearance at Palmer’s Theatre of Miss 
Olga Nethersole. For some reason, The Transgressor has not 
found favour; but as a set-off against this, Miss Nethersole has 
achieved a distinct success in Camille, being compared, and not. 
unfavourably compared, with Mme. Bernhardt and Mme. 
Modjeska in that play. Excellent support was given by Mr. 
Wilton Lackaye, Mr. Maurice Barrymore, and Mr. J. H.- 
Barnes. The Bauble Shop has now been going well for over a. 
month. Mr. John Drew’s impersonation of Lord Clivebrook, if 
at first coolly received, is now widely popular; while Mr. J. E. 
Dodson in his performance as the drunken Keber is forcible 
without being repulsive. Mr. J. T. Powers has attracted large 
audiences to the Standard Theatre by his performance of Archibald 
in The New Boy, mainly by reason of the clever original business he 
introduces. Miss Dynamite, a farce by Mr. Glen M’ Donough, has. 
been produced at the Bijou Theatre with Miss Marie Jansen in 
the title-part. The piece, which is not of surpassing merit, deals 
with the late Anarchist scare in Paris. A romantic drama by Mr. 
William Hoey, entitled A Tale of Corsica, was produced recently 
at Niblo’s Theatre. Murders, attempted murders, and a vendetta 
are the ingredients of this rather insipid play. At the Herald 
Square Theatre, Rob Roy, a comic opera by Mr. H. 8. Smith, 
music by Mr. Reginald de Koven, was produced by the Whitney 
Opera company. The music is everywhere admitted to be of 
high merit. Well-known Scotch melodies are charmingly 
suggested, and break away into airy fantasias the moment they 
are recognised. The story of the opera is told in scenes before and 
after the battle of Culloden. Miss Lillian Russell has appeared 
at Abbey’s Theatre in The Queen of Brilliants. The London 
verdict on that production has scarcely been reversed. Indeed, 
the New York critics seem disposed to go a step further than 
their English brethren, and to say that the star herself is over- 
shadowed by the surrounding magnificence. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Durine Mr. Irving’s provincial tour, we understand, much progress has 
been made with the preparations for Mr. Comyns Carr’s King Arthur, which 
is to be produced at the Lyceum early in January. Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
lent by Mr. Hare, will, after all, be the Lancelot—decidedly a most welcome 
announcement. 

Miss Etten Terry, whose health, we are glad to state, is completely 
restored, has received yet another tribute from Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
‘“‘She is perfectly delightful,” says the great French actress, “ and is one of 
my best friends. The greatest treat I can give myself, and a pleasure to 
which I look forward for months, is to see her act. She is as near absolute 
perfection as anyone can be. In her, English dramatic art has a splendid 
exponent.” 

Mr. Prvnero has returned to London, but is not visible. He is still hard 
at work upon the play which is to follow The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 
In one sense he is not in an enviable position. To realise expectation you 
must surpass it. 

Aw anecdote of Mr. Pinero may find a place here. Mr. Chamberlain took 
the chair at the dinner given to Mr. and Mrs. Kendal on the eve of their 
first visit to America, and in proposing their healths remarked upon the 
want of capable dramatists in this country. “ And to think,” murmured 
Mr. Pinero, who was present, “that but for me he would not have been 
asked to preside !” 

MavaME Parti says that there is no foundation for the report published 
by the TJ'rovatore that she has accepted an engagement for the coming 
Carnival season at the Argentine in Rome. She has, however, signed a 
contract to sing at Nice this winter. 

News of the death of Rubinstein reaches us as we go to press. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, we regret to learn, is down with German measles. His 
place in The Masqueraders, after being temporarily occupied by his under- 
study, Mr. Arthur Royston, has now been taken by Mr. Leonard Boyne. 
Miss Evelyn Millard has succeeded Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Dulcie 
Larondie with excellent effect. 

MapaME MinniE Havkx will pass the greater portion of the coming winter 
at her villa near Lausanne, and will probably make a tour in the spring 
through Turkey and Persia. 

Mr. BeeRsouM TREE will take the chair at the annual dinner of the 
Actors’ Benevolent Fund, to be held at the Hétel Métropole, on Wednesday 
December 12. 

Mrs. Lanetry left London for New York at the end of October, taking 
with her Peril, Esther Sandraz, Mr. Edward Rose's Agatha Tylden, and 
another play of modern life by thesame author, provisionally called A Dream 
of Life, in which she will have a character different from any in which she 
has yet appeared. 

Mr. Witson Barrett has gone to America on another tour. 

Mr. anD Mrs. KENDAL have not been very successful at San Francisco, 
although, as the latter took care to inform the inevitable interviewer, 
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The Second Mrs. Tanqueray is “the greatest religious and moral drama of 
the age, and will live long after the hills about the place have been levelled 
to the ground.” 

Santa Claus will be the title of Mr. Oscar Barrett's coming pantomime 
at the Lyceum. 

Herr THEODORE PLOwITZ, a theatrical manager in Vienna, is anxious 
that Austrian and German audiences should have an opportunity of seeing 
various masterpieces of British dramatic art played in their midst by an 
English company. He has, therefore, entered into negotiations with Mr. 
Charles Warner with a view to the arrangement of a tour through those 
countries. In the repertoire of the wanderers will be included the most 
widely-known works of Shakspere, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Boucicault, and— 
Mr. Robert Buchanan. It is only fair that, as we have a German company 
of actors in our midst at present, we should send in exchange a band of 
players to show the Fatherland some specimens of our plays and our 
methods of acting. Unless Mr. Warner makes haste, though, he may be 
forestalled by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, who thinks of giving a few performances 
of Hamlet in Germany before starting upon his American tour. 

Miss St. Jouy has succeeded to the chief part in Mirette at the Savoy. 

A MONTH or two a suggestion was thrown out in these columns that the 
management of the Adelphi should revive The Harbour Lights, one of the 
most successful of modern melodramas. It now appears that we are-to 
have a successor to Harbour Lights, or something, at any rate, in the same 
line, for Mr. William Terriss, an ideal stage sailor, has commissioned Mr. 
Clarke Russell to write him a “nautical and romantic” piece, in which 
there is sure to be a part for the popular actor such as the gallery and pit 
(aye, and the rest of the house too) love to see him play. 

WE live in revolutionary times when a real three-act play is announced 
by Mr. German Reed. Are we not dreaming? No, it is quite true ; and 
the accursed thing has been written by a real playright, Mr. Malcolm 
Watson, to wit. Furthermore, it will include ascene which is to burlesque 
the famous game of cards in The Masqueraders. 

So the Independent Theatre has turned itself into a company. It is to 
have a capital of £4,500, and its objects are to be, amongst other things, 
to “produce new plays, either English or foreign, to revive any old play 
which the management may consider to be of interest, and to found or 
acquire any school of art, dramatic college, or other similar institution.” 
This is an ambitious programme. Associated with Mr. J. T. Grein in the 
directorate is Miss Dorothy Leighton, one of whose plays is to be given 
in January. A play by Mr. Bernard Shaw is also promised, with the 
enigmatic title, Mrs. Jarman’s Profession. Miss Esther Palliser, by the 
way, is to be the leading lady in Miss Leighton’s piece. 

Little Christopher Columbus has been transferred to Terry’s Theatre. 

CAMBERWELL now boasts of a Théatre Métropole, which was opened at 
the end of October with a performance of Sowing the Wind. 

Duty was played last month by members of the Hampstead Dramatic 
Society at St. George’s Hal]. Mr. Herbert Swears as the Liberal election 
agent and Mrs. E. K. Chamberlain as a spiteful society lady were parti-’ 
cularly good. 

An interesting Dramatic Comedy Recital was given at the Sheridan 
Theatre, Enfield Lock, on October 29, by some of the dramatic students of 
the Guildhall School of Music. It consisted of the Ist Act of Money, the 
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quarrel scenes from 7'he School for Scandal, and a comedietta, Who's to Win 
Him? Evelyn in Money was played with distinction by Mr. H. J. Crocker 
(prize winner, 1893), and Miss F. Jeans, also a medallist, was equally 
successful as Clara Douglas. 

Tue death is announced of M. Eugéne Oudin, the well-known singer. As 
The Times remarks, from the date of his first appearance in this country, 
in a part singularly suited to his powers in Sullivan’s Jvanhoe (1891), his 
career in England was an unbroken success. His beautiful voice and 
musicianlike style were always displayed in music with which he was in 
full sympathy, and he never committed the error of seeking success in 
works that did not fit him exactly. For this reason, he was one of the most 
popular artists with the better kind of London audiences, and his position 
in the profession was rapidly improving. 

THE sudden death of Miss Edith Chester robs the stage of a young 
actress of decided ability for comedy, who, very soon after achieving her 
first London success in Harvest at the Princess’s, made a name for herself 
as a soubrette, and appeared at different times at most of the West-end 
theatres. She was the original representative in London of one of the 
Pantomime Rehearsal young ladies, and she created the part of Lady Orreyd 
in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. Her last engagement was at the Criterion, 
where she played a leading part in Hot Water. 

Ture Edinburgh Pen and Pencil Club profited by the presence of Mr. 
Irving in their city to entertain him at supper in the Waterloo Rooms on 
the 3lst of October. Mr. G. W. Barclay took the chair, and, in proposing the 
toast of the night, remarked that they were assembled on the twentieth 
anniversary of their guest’s appearance in London as Hamlet. 

Mr. Irvine’s reply was acceptably autobiographical. “ Hamlet,” he 
said, “has all my life been to me a fascinating study. When I was a boy 
I loved it, I suppose for the beauty of its language. It was beyond my 
reach to realise or to guess at its thought. When [ was a young man I 
found its love and knowledge and understanding walking with me with 
equal footsteps ; and when [ was twenty-five I essayed to play it. But in 
the trial I realised its magnificent difficulty ; and it was not for another. 
ten years, when study and practice in a larger field had given me either 
more confidence or greater recklessness, that [ felt able to attempt it in 
London. It is evidence of the abiding strength of this play in the hearts 
of the people that though, at the time at which your chairman so kindly 
alluded, it was hurriedly put on the stage, with but very little expense— 
some of the scenery having been used in other plays—and with only such 
care as can be used within a very short period, it achieved a longer run 
than was ever thought possible. My excellent manager at that time did 
not much believe in it, and at most expected a run of a few weeks ; but it 
ran for 200 nights. I spent here some of the most interesting and pleasant 
years of my life, for it was here that I learnt to become an actor, and was 
used to study my parts on Arthur’s Seat and amid the beautiful surround- 
ings of Holyrood. Strangely enough, I received to-day a letter from an 
old friend of mine, of which the following is a sentence: “Iam glad to 
hear of what you are doing in Auld Reekie. How [ often think of the 
old times when you would study Hamlet on the Calton Hill.—J. L. Toouz.” 
I am afraid there lacks a delicate touch of reproach in these words; for 
our old friend used to say that he feared I did not always render the 
support to him as Spriggins that I should have done had he been an actor 
of a more tragic type.” ; 
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On the same occasion Mr. Irving replied to some of the criticisms evoked 
by his address at Walsall. “ You may recollect that not long ago I took the 
opportunity of suggesting that it might be an excellent thing for the 
community if certain theatres were made part and parcel of our municipal 
life. The suggestion has been widely discussed, and I cannot truthfully 
say that it has provoked a whirlwind of enthusiasm. The prevailing 
judgment appears to be, not that a theatre is, by its very nature, outside 
the pale of municipal enterprise, but that municipal enterprise is not 
sufficiently educated for the management of theatrical business. Many 
writers have amused themselves and their readers with speculations as to 
the difficulty of regulating the entertainments in the municipal theatre in 
conformity with the wishes of electors. The same or a very similar argu- 
ment might be used against almost everything which municipalities have 
undertaken for the public benefit. Yet I have not the smallest doubt that, 
if a municipal theatre were tried, it would be managed, in the long run, to 
the satisfaction of reasonable playgoers. At any rate, the object I have 
chiefly in view would be attained by the identification of the drama with 
the authorised and organised well-being of society, and by its public 
recognition with the rest of the fine arts. Nobody dreams that such a 
theatre would be managed by a county council, by a board of aldermen, or 
even by a bench of magistrates. Such a theatre would, of necessity, be 
under the control of a cultivated and an independent director—a man with 
artistic instincts anda sufficiently free hand. I have been told that I 
pitch the claims of the theatre too high. I put in a modest plea for what 
appears to me the elementary distinction between the drama properly so- 
called and the miscellaneous entertainments which, excellent in them- 
selves no doubt, should not be confounded with the play. Then it is said: 
‘Why should actors have any training?’ Why not? Training is as 
essential to actors as to other artists. I have more than once assisted 
actors in our own company by obtaining for them the instruction and 
advice of older men—-in fact, by sending them to school. The advantages 
of twenty years ago—of stock companies and varied practice—are almost 
impossible to enjoy in the present day, and unless some means be provided 


fo: the maintenance of the classic drama, it will inevitably, I believe, 
decline.” 


IRELAND is not behind England and Scotland in doing honour to Mr. 
Irving. What is described as one of the most extraordinary scenes ever 
witnessed in Dublin occurred in Westmorland Street on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, when the booking for the performances of the Lyceum company 
began. Between one and two hundred ladies and gentlemen were soon 
engaged in a fierce struggle to get to the window. It reminded one, the 
Evening Telegraph says, more of a football match than anything else. 
Novel was it to see those who so comfortably occupy reserved seats having 
to fight for them in the same manner as those who win seats in the pit. 
One gentleman fainted ; a lady had to be helped out. The Gaiety box 
office was smashed by the weight of men and women against it ; all the 
glass in it was broken, and ultimately the semi-circular top of the frame- 
work was pitched over on the heads of those who were handing out 
tickets. Amongst those who were seen struggling in the midst of the 
crowd were Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, Mr. John Ross, Q.C., M.P., Mr. R. E. 
Meredith, Q.C., Mr. George Wright, Q.C., Mr. C. L. Matheson, Q.C., and 
Mr. A. Samuels, Q.C. “It will be a safe thing to-day,” the Telegraph 
added, “ to come to the conclusion that anyone seen in Westmorland Street 
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flushed and panting, looking as if he had just had a Turkish bath, had 
just emerged from Cramer's after a struggle to get tickets for Irving.” In 
fact, there is quite an Irving fever in Dublin, where the actor was en- 
thusiastically received by a large crowd on his arrival, and where he is 
nightly playing to crammed houses. They say there has been no such 
excitement of the kind in the city since the retirement of Mrs. Siddons—a 
pretty long time ago. 


Mr. Hatt Carne, it appears, is anxious to assist in creating a public 
opinion favourable to the novel and the drama in their more modern 
developments. So he told the members of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution the other day, when he delivered the opening address of their 
session. Then, going on to discuss the time-worn but ever fresh question, 
“Has Art any Morality?” he aimed at the conclusion that the only two 
great authors who produced their works without “conscious moral 
intention,” were Shakspere and Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Caine does not 
want art and sermonizing to be confounded, but he declares that conscience 
must have a place in the dramatist’s or novelist’s work. He must be care- 
ful how he chooses his subjects, though he ought to be at liberty to represent 
life in all aspects ; he must be careful, too, “in the selection of scenes and 
the delineation of character.” Above all, Mr. Caine insists upon the 
necessity of “motive.” What he means by this is not quite clear. He 
thinks that The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and The Tempter (the juxtaposition 
is his own doing !), “ showed mastery over motive, but the motive is not 
quite of the highest.” His idea of the “highest motive” may be judged 
from his incoherent dictum that “the place of the dramatist is that of a 
temporal Providence--to answer the craving of the human soul for com- 
pensation, to shew us that success may be the worst failure, and failure the 
best success, that poverty may be better than riches, and that 


** Here and there my lord is lower than his oxen and his swine, 
Here and there a cotter’s babe is royal-born by right divine.” 


Mr. Caine thinks the novel of the future will be “ compounded of the penny 
newspaper and the Sermon on the Mount,” and that this will be “a greater 
novel than we have ever yet seen.” It will certain be a peculiar mixture. 
May it be presumed that the play of the future will in like manner be a 
compound of the Quarterly Review and the Epistle to Timothy, the dramatist 
acting as a kind of mental Mother Siegel and providing a soothing syrup 
in the shape of “an answer to the craving for compensation,” for the dis- 
satisfied and unsuccessful ? 


Ir may gratify a widespread feeling of curiosity, not necessarily of 
a flattering nature, if we state that the new dramatic critic of the Pall 
Mall Gazette—who, it may be remembered, recently told Mr. Ben Webster 
that it would be “ quite angry” with him unless he toned down his manner 
at the Criterion—is young Mr. G. S. Street, author of an “ Autobiography 
of a Boy.” We do not know whether he is responsible for all the twaddle 
that now makes the utterances of that paper on theatrical matters so 
delightfully entertaining. 


WE learn from the Pall Mall Gazette that “on either side of the Channel 
the intelligent refrain from the theatre.” The exquisite reason is that “a 
single actor with a mass of properties is always sufficient to obscure art and 
reform the mob.” Further, the Pall Mall Gazette has discovered an actor- 
manager who reproved Ibsen because the dramatist chose to represent the 
bourgeoiste of Norway in its back parlour when he might have shown us kings 
and queens.” This cannot refer to Mr. Beerhohm Tree, who showed the 
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back parlour—meat-tea and all—in An Enemy of the People with signal 
distinction. No actor-manager: has ever said anything so silly as the 
P.M.G. asserts. It may.also be. observed that Shakspere had extensive 
dealings with kings and queens, whose.state it is impossible to represent 
withont “a mass of properties.” These considerations expiain why the 
intelligent refrain from: the views of the Pall Mall Gazette about the 
stage. 

Tue failure of Little Miss Cute to reach a second representation at 
the Royalty reminds us of several plays which have met with a similar 
fate. One of these was Colley Cibber’s Xerxes, written for the Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre in 1699. An apocryphal story has it that a 
theatrical wardrobe sold shortly afterwards was said to contain the 
“‘imperial robes of Xerxes, worn only once.” Crébillon’s tragedy on 
the same subject also fell at the first representation, which took place 
at the Théatre. Francais in 1714. 

Mr. AtFrRED Davis, who died at the beginning of last month, had been 
for many years a successful “ stock company” provincial manager. It was 
he who gave Mr. Irving his first engagement (this was at the Lyceum 
Theatre, Sunderland, in 1857) ; it was Mr. Irving who gave him his last 
engagement at the Lyceum Theatre, London. In his Recollections, Mr. 
Davis mentioned that the young actor had to speak the first lines of the 
first. piece, Richelieu, on the opening night of the Sunderland Theatre. 
“The words of the speech itself,” he said, ‘Here’s to our enterprise,’ had 
almost.a prophetic tone of aspiration and success.” Mr. Davis had not 
been very prosperous during the later years of his life. 

Mr. BERNARD SHAW, perhaps anxious to give more attention to play- 
writing, has resigned his post as musical critic of the World. He has been 
succeeded by Mr. Robert 8. Hichens, the author of Zhe Green Carnation. 

THE committee of the Théatre Francais has taken legal proceedings 
against M. Coquelin, as to his breach of oneof their articles by joining 
Madame Bernhardt at the Renaissance. The article in the matter was 
drawn up by Napoleon at Moscow. It is as follows :—“ Every Sociétaire 
will agree to play for twenty years, and after twenty years of uninterrupted 
work, the said actor may retire unless the Minister of Fine Arts wishes to 
retain his services.” The said minister, in order to avoid the lawsuit now 
begun, gave M. Coquelin leave to retire; but at the same time reminded 
him of another part of the Moscow decree, to the effect that an actor 
retired from the Coméddie Francaise is not free to perform on any other 
stage, either in Paris or in the provinces, without formal permission. 
“M. Coquelin,” says the manager, M. Jules Claretie, “talks of precedents 
in his favour ; but they cannot change the laws of the Théatre Frangais as 
laid down by Napoleon I.” 

SicNor VERDI superintended in person the rehearsals in Paris of his 
Otello. M. Vagicot, the Cassio, was more anxious to exercise his fine tenor 
voice than to indicate drunkenness. “This,” the composer said, “ won’t do 
at all ; you must do it differently.” ‘I cannot change my voice,” the singer 
grumbled. “Oh yes, you can,” said the composer ; “drink a glass too much 
on the first night, and all will go splendidly with you.” 

Tue late Mdlle. Jeanne Samary had a keen sense of the dignity of her 
profession. One evening, in the green-room of the Comédie Frangaise, she 
saw one of the subscribers to the theatre, a young Jewish banker, who, of 
course, made her a deep bow. “Ah, monsieur,” she said, “ you need a 
little good advice. To think that you, a young man comme il faut, 
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should go to the Salon on varnishing day with an oldish woman of no 
reputationon your arm.” “ Madame, that lady was my mother.” “In the 
green-room of this theatre, to which I belong, I receive you as in my house. 
I passed you in the Salon ; you.saw me, and you did not recognise me. Put 
yourself in my place. I believed, naturally enough, that your companion. 
was one whose presence at your side made you pretend not to know me.” 
It was not until after the actress’s death that the young Jewish banker 
appeared in the foyer again. 

From and after the beginning of January, the Parisian Revue dArt 
Dramatique will be brought out weekly. 

As we have already pointed out, the whole question of the licensing of 
places of public entertainment in London, seems to need consideration. We 
might do worse than follow the example set by Paris. In that city there 
is no such body as a licensing authority, either for music and dancing, or 
for the consumption of beer and spirits. If a manager wants to open a 
music-hall, he obtains permission to do so from the Prefect of Police. Next, 
he invites the municipal architect to inspect the building he has erected, and 
has it passed as “safe.” Then he asks the two dramatic censors attached to 
the Ministry of Fine Arts to attend a dress rehearsal of the performance he 
proposes to give, and if they are willing to declare that the entertainment is 
as “safe” as the building, he opens his doors. If, on the other hand, they 
discover anything objectionable in the programme, the manager is requested 
to withdraw it. Every fresh item added to the programme at any time has 
to be approved by these censors, and when once it has been passed the 
manager may feel quite secure in presenting it to the public. The one 
desideratum is that the censors shall be broad-minded, sensible men. 

Mr. Catmour’s Fact and Fiction About Shakspere has been brought out 
by Mr. Henry Williams, of the Old Bailey. Of this work we shall have a 
good deal to sayin a future issue ; at present we must content ourselves 
with giving it a cordial welcome. 

At Monsummano, the Giusti Theatre, an elegant edifice constructed by 
Signor Vivarelli, has just been opened. Signor Tommaso Salvini assisted 
at the opening performance, and there was a distinguished gathering of 
the artists and amateurs of Pescia and Pistoia. 

Herr Linpav’s Der Andere, a four-act drama, has been performed for 
the first time at Prague. The piece, which produced a great effect, deals 
with the double life of a State official, who discharges his appointed 
duties in the daytime, and at night consorts with burglars, with whom he 
participates in the commission of several crimes. This modern version of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde naturally affords scope for any amount of incident 
of a telling and exciting description, and is, therefore, likely to enjoy 
considerable popularity. 

ITALIAN melodramas must be even more ‘‘ gory” and packed fuller of 
crimes than the pieces that we class under that title in England. Signor 
Drogo, one of the 323 theatrical managers in Italy, has recently published 
a statistical report showing that, in order to meet the popular demand for 
the “ theatrical dreadful,” he has produced during the last twelve months 
127 plays, old' and new. He reckons that these pieces contained 315 
murders, 78 seductions, 25 executions of criminals, 23 exposures of children, 
and 125 thefts of wills. Two and half murders to each play is a pretty 
generous allowance, but he need not have been so parsimonious in the 
matter of “exposures of children,” whatever these may be. However, 
there were only two pieces which did not contain a theft of a will. Our 
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stage villains have left off purloining wills for some time. They learnt by 
experience that a low comedian was always at hand to witness the robbery 
and denounce them afterwards. 


In America the Rosenfelds have introduced the French custom of 
inviting the Press and members of the theatrical profession to the dress 
rehearsal of a new production, on the understanding that description and 
comment shall be deferred until after the first public performance. It 
will be interesting to see what the result of the experiment will be. 


Ir is expected that Miss Olga Nethersole will appear in America as Juliet 
before her engagement there ends. 

It seems that The Queen of Brilliants, in which Miss Lillian Russell 
appears at Abbey’s Theatre, New York, has been entirely rewritten—a, fact 
by no means surprising in view of the quality of Mr. Brandon Thomas’s 
workmanship. Miss Russell will receive $1,500 a week ; “not so bad,” an 
American journalist notes, “fora former music-hall diva who fourteen years 
ago was glad to accept a salary of $15 a week.” 

Mr. Nat Goopwin has achieved a distinct success at Chicago as David 
Garrick, a part he has long wished to play. 

An Actors’ Association is to be formed shortly in America. Such a 
society is badly needed if it be true, as someone declared at a pre- 
liminary meeting the other day, that the average salary of an actor in the 
States is no more than 5 dollars (£1) a week, and that “the condition of 
the members of the theatrical profession was never so degraded as it is 
to-day.” It is true that an “American actor” was charged at a London 
police-court a few days ago with “sleeping in a dusthole and having no 
visible means of subsistence,” but we hoped that he was an exception. 
There must, however, be many like him if these harrowing statements are 
not exaggerated. 

AN entertaining book has been recently published by Osgood, McIlvaine 
entitled “ When We were Players in the East.” Itis written by Louise 
Jordan Miln, who was apparently a member of an American travelling 
company that “toured” not long ago through India, China, and Japan. 
Mrs. Miln has a light touch and a skilful hand for impressionist pictures, 
and the style of the book is pleasant. She fell under the spell of the 
magic Orient during her travels, and she certainly succeeds in giving one 
a charming idea of the people with whom she came to contact and the 
places she saw. She does not say much about the pieces she played in or 
the receptions accorded to her, or the great people whose acquaintance she 
made. In fact but for a few words here and there one might suppose that she 
travelled simply for pleasure. And for this one cannot feel too grateful, 
when one remembers certain other volumes of this nature, and how they 
tell one little save of the genius and the brilliant successes of the authors. 

Mr. Mavuricz BARRYMORE was lately married in New York to Miss Mary 
Floyd, daughter of the late Mr. William R. Floyd, for many years manager 
at Wallack’s Theatre. 

By the way, Mr. Barrymore is not without a sense of humour. Not long 
ago he had a letter from a Boston manager, offering him a week’s engage- 
ment at a third of the salary he usually receives. He did not reply, and 
the manager’ telegraphed for the reason. “ Letter to hand,’ he wrote 
back ; “have sent it.to one of the comic papers.” 

Tue title-page and index for the volume of The Theatre completed 
with the present number will be issued next month. 
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